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Day by Day at Omaha 


Carefully Arranged Program to Present U. L. C. A.’s Reports and 
Recommendations to Assembled Delegates 


Wednesday, October 9 
The Service.* The President’s Sermon. 


Thursday, October 10 
A. M.—Organization of the convention. 
Reports of the officers, Election of 
officers, 
Report of the Executive Board. 
P. M—Executive Board’s report con- 
tinued.} 
Evening—Laymen’s Banquet. 


Friday, October 11 

A. M.—Nominations; action on by-law 
amendments; Foreign Missions’ re- 
port; Lutheran World Convention; 
National Lutheran Council. 

12 M.—Election. 

P. M—American Missions. Commis- 
sion on Relations to American 
Lutheran Church. 

Evening—Public meeting, Convention 
Hall. Dr. L. Boe, speaker. 


Saturday, October 12 Pe 
A. M.—Memorial service. Reports of 
Parish and Church School Board 
and Board of Education. 
P. M.—Tour to Fremont, Western The- 
ological Seminary, and Midland 
College. 


Sunday, October 13 
A. M.—Church services in Omaha 


churches. 

P. M.—3.30 Youth Rally in City Audi- 
torium. 
8.00 Lutheran music by Choral 
Union. 


Monday, October 14 

A. M.—Reports of Boards of Publica- 
tion, Deaconess Work, and Social 
Missions. 

P. M.—Ministerial Pensions—new pen- 
sion plan. 
Memorials from constituent synods. 

Evening—G raphic demonstration of 
life and work of the Church— 
Edward T. Horn II. 


Tuesday, October 15 
A. M.—Laymen’s Movement and Aux- 
iliaries—Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Brotherhood, Luther League. 
P. M.—Commissions of Adjudication, 
on Theological Education. 
Evening—“Children of the Church,” 
Commission on Investments, Com- 


* Each session has a period of devotions ar- 
ranged by the convention chaplain, Dr. J. 
Henry Harms. ; 

+ Portions of the Executive Board’s report 
not reached at the second session become Un- 
finished Business. The items in their order re- 
ceive attention at each session when the 
scheduled reports are disposed of. 


pensation of Church Workers, 
Committee on Church Papers. 


Wednesday, October 16 

A. M.—Committees’ Reports on Pres- 
ident’s Report, Common _ Service 
Book, Church Music, Church Ar- 
chitecture, Statistical and Church 
Year Book, Publicity, Church and 
State, Transportation, German In- 
terests, Archivist, Radio, Army and 
Navy Work, Historical Society, 
Church Book and Literature So- 
ciety, and others. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR LOYSVILLE HOME™ 


AT a special meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
Loysville, Pa., September 6, Luther Day 
Grossman of Selinsgrove, Pa., was 
unanimously elected superintendent of 
the Home. 

Mr. Grossman is a native of Lancaster 
County, born and reared at Lititz, 
where he graduated from high school. 
Largely supporting himself, in due time 
he graduated from Susquehanna Uni- 
versity with honors. Since then he has 
taken special work in a number of uni- 
versities to fit him the better for work 
among young people. 

His actual experience covers a wide 
range. He occupied various positions 
in Y. M. C. A. work. He was athletic 
director at Susquehanna University for 
a number of years, and also organized 
the alumni into a working unit. He has 
been a leader in many community en- 
terprises as well as an active leader in 
the Boy Scout movement. He set up a 
program of athletics in Lower Merion 
Senior and Junior High Schools. Dur- 
ing the past five years he has been as- 
sistant director of the State Adult Edu- 
cation and Recreation of the Works 
Progress Administration. As such he 
has traveled into all parts of the state, 
and is widely known by thousands of 
Lutherans as well as by a host of other 
people. 

He comes to this position with a wide 
experience and with the finest recom- 
mendations of those with whom he 
served. Members of the Board of Trus- 
tees feel confident their choice is a wise 
one and will prove valuable in the con- 
tinued service of this great Home. 

Because of his interest in young peo- 
ple, his fine Christian character, his ex- 
perience in educational and recreational 
work, his ability as an organizer, and 
his affability, all friends of the Home 
may well rejoice in his acceptance. 
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His interest in the alumni of Susque- 


hanna University bespeaks a similar 


interest in the alumni of Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home. The alumni may very 
freely rally to his support, and know of 
his interest in them, as well as the pres- 
ent children in the Home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grossman, together with 
their daughter Dorothy, a student at 
Penn State, and son Jack, a student in 
high school, will receive a royal wel- 
come into the Home family. 

CHARLES LAMBERT. 
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“The Convention Will Come to Order” 


Ir 1s SAID of incidents and prophecies recorded by our 
New Testament that they have an immediate and a 
remote significance—a sort of near and far application. 
We borrow the interpretation with reference to our 
Church during the period from October 10 to October 
16. At least twice daily the President’s gavel will sound 
the signal and his words will be heard: “The conven- 
tion will come to order.” Promptly the hum of conver- 
sation will cease, and the delegates will be expected to 
give their exclusive and undivided attention to the busi- 
ness due for consideration and decision. Since they are 
representatives of congregations and synods, one can say 
truly that the whole Church is called upon to be in order. 
: The first reaction to the presiding officer’s gavel is the 
__ presentation of reports. Through them men and women 

- entrusted with the responsibilities of administration 

“sive an account of their stewardship” for a period of 
__ two years. The Church should be definitely “in order” 
and eager to grasp what is told them at these biennial 
periods. 
There are two sets of values in attentive, friendly 
listening. One is more or less psychological in character. 
It is good for our trustees to explain their activities to 
their sponsors at intervals. It keeps definitely alive their 
sense of responsibility: they realize that they are geting 
for the Church and not for themselves. 
But there is likewise an advantage to the delegates in 
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the reports of their agents. They, or a similarly chosen 
group of representatives, have adopted the program for 
the past and previous bienniums. It is a recurring ob- 
ligation that each convention of the Church should ap- 
praise the character of their undertakings. Sometimes 
boards and agencies of the Church are instructed to do 
the impossible. Too frequently for comfort, the support 
from the churches that would make the task easy of 
performance is not given in the required measure. Un- 
less: those charged with administration are inefficient, 
success and failure lie with those who are represented. 

But the gavel of the president also sounds the call to 
face and undertake the duties of the future. At Omaha 
consideration will be given to the program which is an 
extension of the one that has guided the Church for the 
past score of years, with such modifications as have been 
required by the changes of the times. But in addition 
the particular demands of the hour will be presented 
for examination and action. For us who are Lutherans 
in the United States no more critical situation has been 
confronted since the first fellow believers from Europe 
formed the first congregations on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. What God requires of us in the light of our 
liberty and blessings for two hundred years must be 
discovered and done. The whole Church must come to 
order when President Knubel’s gavel falls on the desk 
at Omaha. 
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She Chane in The News 


School Children Going to Church 

From all directions come reports of experiments in 
religious education of children in time released by the 
public schools. 

More than 7,500 Cincinnati pupils are attending such 
classes this fall. In Danville, Kentucky, Bible study has 
been introduced directly into 
the public school system. In 
Buffalo the Board of Education 
announced, unexpectedly, just 
before the beginning of school, 
that permission would be 
granted for excusing children 
one hour a week so that they 
might go to their churches for 
religious education. 

The Christian Century states 
that Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews in Buffalo have long sought such permission, but 
that no notification to Protestants and Jews had been 
made until the newspaper announcement. However, 
the papers carrying the announcement also announced 
Catholic plans for taking advantage of the ruling. 

Catholics are particularly interested in the weekday 
plan. The Rev. John A. O’Brien, of the University of 
Notre Dame, writing in Our Sunday Visitor, national 
Catholic action weekly, recommends that President 
Roosevelt call a conference of representatives of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faith to map out a plan 
whereby religion can be more effectively taught to public 
school children. 

“We seek no partisan advantage,” says the Rev. Mr. 
O’Brien. “We believe that differences of faith do not 
constitute an insuperable obstacle to a fair solution 
whereby pupils can receive systematic instruction in 
their respective faiths. Too long have we allowed these 
differences to bar all religion from our system of public 
education. That is leading to the complete paganization 
of American life.” 


? 


Reinforcements 


Twelve missionaries of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America are en route for China. Ten of them 
were scheduled to sail October 4. Ten of the twelve are 
going out for the first time, and most of these ten are 
very young missionaries, still in their twenties. 


Church Page in the Newspaper 


Some years back, the writer of this page went to a 
newspaper office to inquire about a reporter who had 
been writing church news. “He isn’t doing the church 
news any more,” the man at the city desk said. “We 
found he was too good for that sort of thing.” 

It must be admitted that church news is usually sober 
and unexciting, and seldom rates front page space. 
Imagine a newsboy on the street corner shouting, Extra, 
Extra, Ladies’ Aid serves ice cream and cake! 

But times are changing. Many a managing editor is 
revising his opinion of the interest of the readers in 
news of the churches. The Saturday church page in 
particular, in many metropolitan papers, is becoming an 
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outstanding feature, and gets competent attention out 
of proportion to revenue it brings through advertising. 

A case in point is the church page of The Philadelphia 
Record. When the depression was doing its worst in 
whittling down all kinds of advertising volume, with 
consequent reduction in news columns, church news 
suffered greatly. The church page almost reached the 
vanishing point. 

Then came a new day. A full-time church page editor 
was secured; not someone with a mere six months’ 
experience in the city room, but a highly skilled and 
seasoned journalist. Mr. Fred Turner, appointed two 
years ago to this post by the Record, had been city 
editor of the Buffalo Courier-Express. He was given a 
real office, with a full-time assistant, and the co-oper- 
ation of the best staff photographers. And he has pro- 
duced a splendid weekly page. 

Naturally, we Lutherans have gladly taken advantage 
of the opportunity of co-operating with The Record by 
providing quantities of our news reports. During the 
period recently surveyed by the United Lutheran 
Church publicity committee, The Record had more 
news of specific interest to Lutherans than any other 
Philadelphia paper. 


Pastors Put On Uniforms 


Already we see pastors who have been serving con- 
gregations in our midst putting on the United States 
Army uniform and going off to serve as chaplains. 

It is estimated that the proposed increase of the stand- 
ing army to 1,200,000 men will require the services of 
1,000 chaplains. There are now 137 regular army chap- 
lains. Reserve corps chaplains number 1,009, of whom 
about a hundred have recently been called up for a 
year’s service in the army. More will be called later. 

Besides conducting religious services, the army chap- 
lains are active in promoting recreational activities for 
the soldiers, such as trail and mountain hikes, group 
singing, pursuit of hobbies. 


Getting Paid For This! 


Ten people are being offered $50 apiece for telling 
why they go to church. This generosity is promised by 
The Reader’s Digest and The American Mercury in the 
form of prizes for 500-word letters, which must be sub- 
mitted by November 1. 

What started it off is a piece by Channing Pollock in 
the current issues of these periodicals on “Why I Don’t 
Go to Church.” Mr. Pollock doesn’t think much of min- 
isters, of whom he says, “The overwhelming majority 
are good and devout persons who have nothing to say, 
and must say it twice every Sunday.” 

“Too many preachers are more anxious to impress 
their congregations than to help them; too many prayers 
are exhibitions of fine phrasing rather than appeals to 
God,” Mr. Pollock says. 

Obviously it is to be hoped that most people who go 
to church find something besides the minister to occupy 
their attention during the hour spent there; otherwise 
church-going would have become extinct long ago. 
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By JuLius 


Protestants Should abandon “petty discussions” and 
enter “the political arena.” So said Dr. D. C. Colony, 
an Episcopal rector of Philadelphia, on September 15. 
Such an appeal has usually been misinterpreted as a 
call to anti-Catholic vituperation and denunciation. But 
Dr. Colony bases his argument on other grounds—‘be- 
cause we are living at a time when there are forces 
among us which do not value human freedom very 
highly. Protestantism must become a lot less tolerant 
than it has been.” Dr. Colony’s appeal has a logical and 
historical background which should in some measure 
restrain the theological animus of his phrase, “less tol- 
erant.” Our free form of representative government, 
and the consequent conservation of personal rights and 
liberties, are largely the outcome of the colonies planted 
in this land by Protestants who sought here the right 
to govern themselves and worship in freedom, and who 
counted democracy a call to duty rather than a mere 
personal privilege. Democracy is a blessing to practice 
and protect, as these times should teach us clearly. 


Recent News Scraps of interest reveal: Vichy-con- 
controlled France has taken another step backward, 
annulling its former enlightened law of liberty to the 
extent of allowing newspaper attacks on persons for 
racial and religious reasons. .. . Henceforth the Cardenas 
administration of Mexico will allow any of its citizens 
the privilege of a twenty-word telegram of complaint 
against the government free of charge. But they must 
make good on the complaint. . .. Germany has just cele- 
brated an industrial triumph over the making of mos- 
quito-proof hosiery. The test was made at Berlin’s 
playground, Wansee, by 100 pretty girls and hordes of 
mosquitoes. ... French and German engineers are busy 
deepening and widening the Seine River so that, within 
three years, Paris may become a seaport capable of 
receiving 2,500-ton freighters at her docks. ... A Gallup 
poll has just announced that the American people are 
not in favor of feeding nations under Nazi control. The 
general average is 38 per cent in favor; 62 opposed. The 
farmer vote was more decided—35 per cent in favor; 
65 opposed. 


Russian Thunder still rumbles along the Balkan border 
to disturb the assurance of peace longed for by the Axis 
comrades. The latest growl had to do with Germany’s 
thorough-going plans, being arranged in Vienna, to con- 
trol all shipping on the Danube River. Moscow promptly 
informed the Reich that “as a state bordering on the 
Danube, the Soviet Union cannot remain indifferent to- 
ward shipping regulations on that waterway and must 
participate in Danubian decisions.” The prompt reply 
from Berlin the following day (September 13), that “it 
can be assumed that there will be no particular difficul- 
ties, as we fully appreciate Russian rights as a Danube 
state,” clearly showed that Hitler wants no war on his 
eastern frontier as long as he has stubborn Britain on 
his hands. Nevertheless, the Russian thunder rolled out 
another complaint the next day (September 14), charg- 
ing Marshal Goering’s personal newspaper, the Essener 
National Zeitung, with “obvious fabrications” concern- 
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ing Russia’s intentions toward Rumania, “evidently cir- 
culated for the purpose of creating a state of alarm in 
Rumania.” It is not necessary to take any of these pro- 
fessions of good faith seriously. However, it is interest- 
ing to note what strange ways these “brothers under the 
skin” have of showing their gracious unity of purpose 
for the peace of the world! 


Apropos of peace-time conscription, the statement 
(September 15) from Washington by the Public Health 
Service, that 90 per cent of the American people have 
sume kind of foot trouble, does not sound very assuring. 
The same authority indicates that this condition is in- 
creasing, since 80 per cent was our ratio for the World 
War. Have we been misled in thinking that American 
shoes are the best built and most intelligently fashioned 
shoes in the world? Or have our feet suffered from lack 
of use because of the almost universal auto-riding of our 
people? The head coach of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania said recently that, for foot health, the American 
people should walk three miles every day. After all, 
perhaps our conscripts expect that a fully motorized and 
mechanized army will always give them a lift. 


Italy, Avid with desire to make some new history— 
if it can be done with safety-—is showing a strange inter- 
est in the remaking of ours. The latest attempt emanates 
from Rome’s Il Messaggero, which weirdly tries to in- 
terpret the patriotic services of Paul Revere as those of 
“an Italian who hated the British and was chiefly instru- 
mental in driving them out of the United States during 
the War of Independence.” Il Messaggero blandly states 
that “Paolo Revere was born in Italy in 1735.” Really 
newspapers should be more careful, especially since there 
are competent records that Paul Revere was born in Bos- 
ton, baptized in the New Brick Church there, and that his 
father, Apollos de Rivoire, was a French Huguenot lad 
who was brought to these shores from the Island of 
Guernsey in the English Channel, at the age of thirteen. 
The father is said to have changed his name to Paul 
Revere, “merely on account that the Bumpkins should 
pronounce it easier.” 


Fascist Anti-Semitism over-reached itself in the rabid 
utterances of Regime Fascista. Its editor and owner, 
Roberto Farinacci, who is also Italy’s Minister of State, 
ventured to question the disinterestedness of the Pope’s 
recently expressed sympathy for “the persecuted Jewish 
people.” Farinacci’s cynical insinuation called forth an 
immediate reply (September 14) from Mgr. M. J. Ready, 
general secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Speaking from Washington Mgr. Ready pro- 
tested vehemently against “the campaign of vilification” 
by which Farinacci “has the effrontery to charge that 
Jewish money from this country, to put it bluntly, 
bought the Holy Father’s solicitude.” Mgr. Ready fur- 
ther reproached Regime Fascista with “aping the 
clumsy, unscrupulous propaganda methods of the 
Nazis.” It is possible that soon we shall be compelled to 
love the Jews, if for no other reason than the enemies 
they have made. 
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The Convention Sermon 


President F. H. Knubel at Omaha* on October Nine Urges the U. L. C. A. Toward Praying, 
Thinking and Living in the Psalmist’s Spirit 


Psalm 5; 8—“Make thy way 
straight before my face.” 


Tus is the prayer of a man who lived in the midst 
of human confusion. It centered upon him, created con- 
fusion in his own soul. He was bewildered as to his own 
procedure. In the psalm he analyzes the confusion he 
sees, and we shall later find the analysis useful to us. He 
says that he sees men around him who cause trouble as 
advocates of power, force. He calls them men of blood, 
of destruction. There are others, or perhaps the same 
men, who are marked by bloated self-esteem. He calls 
them arrogant, even fools in their godlessness. Then, 
third, he hears the strife of tongues around him, sees 
men who talk much, who believe in words. Shall we call 
them propagandists? Those he hears practice deceit, 
falsehood. They have dragon throats, like open sepul- 
chres, with smooth tongues that slide to the throats. He 
is in summary designating the evils of power, self- 
esteem, tongues. They cause his troubles. Confused and 
wondering what he should do, he turns to God, long 
custom assuring him he is welcome, and prays, “Make 
Thy way straight before my face.” I bring the text to 
you, as individual Christians and as a church, because 
our times also are confused, and in the same way. 


There Is “God’s Way” 

Let us first see, however, just what his prayer means. 
He says, “Thy way.” He is sure above all that God is 
in the confusion, has a way through it, will get some- 
where on that way. He is sure that it is different from 
man’s way, from his own way; it is God’s way, always 
different from man’s. He chooses God’s way, whatever 
it is. He is not asking to know God’s whole program, 
does not have the light on God’s purposes which we 
possess in Christ, Who is God’s Way. He is asking, 
however, to know God’s way, God’s desire, for him 
himself in those circumstances. You see his mind is 
clear in its desire. But he asks more—adds the word 
“straight.” It seems ridiculous, does it not, to suppose 
that God’s way is not straight? However, that word 
may also be translated as smooth or level. We can see 
the picture; at least the automobilist knows the thrill 
of a long, straight, smooth road—the thrill it brings of 
distance, safety, fearlessness—the thrill of enjoyable 
riding. This man evidently has his heart also in his 
desire, wants the joy of being on the right track. His 
emotions as well as his mind are in his prayer. 


*The President’s sermon is preached at the opening session of each 
convention when the delegates assemble for The Service and Holy Com- 
munion. 


The psalmist adds something significant, important— 
before me, “before my face.” He is ready to turn his 
own face in the direction God is going, to turn his wheel 
on to God’s way. He is ready to go. This man is ready 
for a great surrender, to chance everything and to stake 
his life on it, to do what God wants. Not only his mind 
and his heart, but also his will is in his desire. That is 
the entire petition. It involves the man’s whole being. 
I submit to you that it is a whole prayer. We feel that 
such a man can go out into his world’s confusion with- 
out bewilderment. 

All of this holds a message for us today. The world 
around us is alarmingly confused and the bewilderment 
has gotten into our own souls. We need not enlarge 
upon it in great detail. We have, however, learned 
clearly of late that even when war was declared France 
was hopelessly divided, dangerously irresolute. Still 
more definitely all of the smaller nations in Europe, and 
for that matter also in Africa and Asia, have from the 
beginning been completely distracted, unable to shape 
true, strong policies for their own salvation. Nobody 
seems to know the actual intentions of Russia in relation 
to Europe or to Asia. Perhaps Russia herself makes 
opportune use of every change that takes place. The 
chief countries at war in Europe and in Asia are all 
trying to persuade themselves and us that they are con- 
tending absolutely for ideals, in the interest purely of 
justice and righteousness, but they seem unwilling and | 
afraid to announce actual conditions of peace. They can- 
not, or will not, make their ultimate intentions clear. 
They have seemingly given themselves for the present 
to thoughts of peace through crushing victory alone. 
Each is, desperately aiming to gain that end by censor- 
ship and propaganda as well as by military means and 
hunger blockades. What may be going on under cover 
is hidden from the public eye, but apparently all roads 
to peace excepting by a victory have been blocked. Con- 
fusion is the word that describes our world. 


Confusion in the United States 

Turning to America, we can clearly see the situation 
of Canada. But looking at the United States we are 
again confronted by confusion. There are divided coun- 
sels, important decisions reached strangely without 
enthusiasm and often without hope of their execution / 
for several years, pressure groups whose motives are 
openly criticized, and the widespread hunger for profits 
apparently as devouring as ever. A Swedish bishop was 
here in 1931 at a time of depression. He was here again 
quite recently and said that while on his former visit 
he found us a people of courage he now marked our 
uncertainty, even our fear. We in our individual lives 
listen and read and think as we absorb what comes 
from Congress, platform, radio, and press. I for one feel 
myself sometimes almost stunned, hesitating to form 
judgments lest they be biased and then become increas- 
ingly fixed, conscious how easily my soul may stumble 
and become badly deformed. Every man must face the 
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facts today as always, but his necessary decisions are 
extremely critical, especially today, for himself and for 
every interest God and men have committed to him. 


God’s Peace Not Sought 

A number of months ago I happened upon our text, 
“Make Thy way straight before my face.” Recognizing 
the depth of its simplicity, I chose it at once for this 
sermon. I have prayed it daily ever since, appreciating 
increasingly the psalmist’s intentions. One of my reasons 
for its use here is that we, our entire Church, shall be 
praying and thinking and living in the psalmist’s spirit. 
Let us be sure as we do so that Christians by the many 
thousands in every warring and suffering nation have 
been deeply praying this way for many months even 
if not in the same words. But I do not find in the cur- 
rent public prayers that I hear or read many that strike 
the same notes as the psalmist. There are not sufficient 
eries of that character rising out of the world’s present 
bewilderment. Peace, God’s peace, could and would 
come to nations quickly if this kind of propaganda were 
abroad in mankind. There has never been less asking 
for God’s way than right now. 

If then we are ready to pray, we must do as the 
psalmist did, pray with the confidence that God has a 
definite and perfect plan for today’s chaos. Each of us 
knows that God works definitely and always in his own 
life. Why then should we doubt that He is at work in 
all life? We are not exceptions. We must pray also with 


the realization that God’s purpose today is different from 


that of any one of the nations’. It ought to delight our 
souls to try to think what His solution of the world’s 
frightful tangle may be. He dare not tell it all to any 
one of us lest in our crude impatience we ruin His plans; 
but we must pray in the expectancy that He has a way 
especially for our Church and for each of us, that He 
will clearly show it to us, and that it will help our own 
Church, our own nation, and all mankind. There is no 
fantasy about such an idea; it is urgent reality. We 
must pray with the confidence of a lay delegate to this 
convention from the Rocky Mountain Synod, Prof. 
George L. Anderson, who wrote a significant article in 
THE LutTHERAN of August 14th under the title, “The 
Only Answerer.” Whatever questions we or the nations 
of the world have, Christ is that only answerer. He is 
God’s way; and what God wishes of us is understood 
in Christ. We must pray with a passionate desire for 
God’s way. We must pray with a wilful surrender to 
God’s will. We must pray’ therefore with our whole 
being—mind, heart, and will. We must pray a whole 
prayer. Then we can go out into our world’s darkness, 
unbewildered, carrying light. 


Destructive Power 

If then we truly wish to see something of God’s way 
for us, understand what He wishes us as a Church and 
as individuals to do, we must like the psalmist aim in 
God’s presence to analyze the world’s present confusion. 
I suggested in the beginning that his analysis of his 
own day would be useful to us. We have even an 
advantage over him in that we have the floodlight of 
Christ to reveal things to us. __ 

You recall that the psalmist saw first of all the ruin 
that can come from bloody, destructive power. With 
him we have all had experience of the threats that can 
arise from the power of nature, of muscle, of money, 


Women in Education 
Why Men Have Been Displaced in Teaching 


[By Agnes Samuelson, former president National Education Associa- 
tion, former Superintendent Public Instruction for Iowa, and present 
Executive Secretary, Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 415 Shops Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa.] 


IN EARLIER days schools were “kept” by men—by the 
minister, the assessor, or someone who had some time 
tu teach the rudiments. The homes served as factories 
also in caring for family needs. The old spinning wheel 
is mute testimony of the homespun activities which en- 
gaged the women of the household. 

The invention and spread of labor-saving machinery 
took much of this work away from the home as they 
emancipated women from household drudgery. They 
freed their time and energies and broadened their 
horizons. Women were no longer Cinderellas puttering 
around in the ashes dreaming of adventure. They had 
time to explore and to serve their communities. 

Teaching was the natural thing for them to do when 
their time and talents became available for community 
service. It was the first outlet for their love of children 
and of education. At the same time the machine opened 
many new and more lucrative lines of work for men. 

Economic conditions have become factors as well as 
industrial developments. Salaries paid women have 
always been less than those paid men in teaching. 
Women have been forced to become wage earners as 
well as homemakers to help keep the wolf from the door. 
The World War was another influence which caused 
many women to enter teaching as well as many other 
lines of public service. 

More and more men and women are needed in educa- 
tion who will make it a life career and not just a step- 
ping stone to something else. That is the crucial point. 


of mind, of high position. What stories each one of us 
could tell! But have we ever thought through the source 
and the purpose of all power? “There is no power but 
of God.” Of whatsoever kind it may be, and however 
it manifests itself, power has divine origin. It is startling 
to realize that even the divine-human Christ spoke often 
of Himself and His power in this way, saying for in- 
stance, “All power is given unto Me in heaven and in 
earth.” Recall even how He said to Pilate, “Thou 
couldst have no power against me except it were given 
thee from above.” And Paul reminds all of us mere 
mortals, asking us, “What hast thou that thou didst 
not receive?” So it is that each one of us has what we 
properly and commonly call gifts. So it is that all of us 
possess power, one over another. Each of us has power 
over all others. Each of us is subject to all others. This 
is the complex of life and its powers. 


Gifts That Are “Special” 

Now there are some special gifts of power,-we must 
remember. Parents possess special power in relation 
to their children, which both parents and children must 
observe as divine. Special power has been given to the 
state, to earthly government, to rule over citizens, a 
power the citizen must know as essential, even as divine. 
And special power has been given to the church—nor 
must we ever forget its essential character. It is heaven’s 
greatest bestowment to earth, the dazzling, glorious 
power to forgive sin. It is the primary purpose of the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Youngest Among Twelve 
Board of Social Missions Makes Debut to U. L. C. A. Members With Well-balanced 


Program of Opportunities for Service 


By C. FRANKLIN Kocu, D.D. 


THE Boarp oF Sociat Missions is the newest Board 
of the Church. It came into existence through an action 
of the convention of the Church at Baltimore in 1938 
whereby the Board of Inner Missions, and the Com- 
mittees on Evangelism and Moral and Social Welfare 
were merged. Its legal entity began in December, 1938, 
at which time its charter was filed with the Secretary 
of State, and its Board formally organized. Its officers 
are Carl M. Distler, Esq., president; G. H. Bechtold, 
D.D., vice-president; G. Morris Smith, D.D., secretary; 
and Carl H. Lammers, Esq., treasurer. Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz served as Acting Executive Secretary from 
December, 1938, to June, 1939, at which time he be- 
came the Secretary of the Department of Welfare of 
the National Lutheran Council. In February, 1940, 
C. Franklin Koch, D.D., assumed the office of Executive 
Secretary. 

The Board of Social Missions believes that to it there 
has been committed by the Church certain duties which 
place it in peculiar relationship to the congregations. 
This Board does not ask the congregation to do some- 
thing for it, but always something for itself. It believes 
that every activity sponsored by the Board, when made 
operative in the congregation, tends to the enrichment 
of that congregation’s life. In other words, the Board 
of Social Missions is a service board devoting its full 
strength to building up the unit upon which the whole 
life of the church depends, the congregation. 

When leaving this country a few years ago en route 
back to India, Dr. E. Stanley Jones answered the request 
of newspapermen for a final message to the churches 
of America in these words: “Before the church can go 
farther, it must go deeper.” This Board believes that 
the church should go much farther and that more 


rapidly, but it also knows that before it can proceed 
either farther or faster it must deepen its roots. It must 
lengthen its cords and strengthen its stakes; and that 
is what the program of the Board of Social Missions 
envisions for the Church. 


The Real Reason for Being 

The principal activity of a congregation should always 
be evangelism. That is its real reason for being. True, 
conditions sometimes have fostered an emphasis on 
other things, too often financial, but that for which a 
congregation is brought into being is evangelism. This 
does not mean that the sole activity of a congregation 
must be reaching the man outside the church, but it 
does mean that the congregation must be active in 
nurturing and building up the intelligent loyalty of the 
faithful in reclaiming those who once were loyal mem- 
bers but who are no longer active in Christian practices, 
as well as winning for Jesus Christ the unchurched 
and the unsaved people of the community. Evangelism 
means applying the power of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments, the means of Grace, to every human life until 
each becomes God-filled and His will becomes the 
supreme will of all lives. 

As those engaged in evangelism, which should include 
a growing number of the laity, reach out and touch the 
community of which the congregation is a part, “sore 
spots” are found, unchristian conditions unearthed, vex- 
ing human needs are brought to light, and the congre- 
gation discovers it is called to serve. In the light of ills— 
spiritual, mental and physical—it finds it impossible to 
sit idly by, but, like its great Master, must be busy going 
about doing good. The “Call to Adventure” is heard by 
Christians, and realizing that the community must be 
dominated by Christ, if American 
life is to be saved, the congrega- 
tion undertakes some phase of 
Inner Mission work. It may be 
Christian education, child nurture, 
family welfare, relief of the needy, 
the unfortunate, the blind, the 
crippled, the discouraged. It may 
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be assisting the unemployed to find that work which will 
enable him to maintain his self-respect, or any other of 
half a hundred Christian services which will crowd to 
the front in an alert soul, deeply stirred by men, women 
and children who need nothing as much as they need 
Jesus Christ. Thus evangelism becomes loving Chris- 
tian service, or inner missions. They are inseparable 
in their desire to turn men to Jesus Christ, and assist 
the congregation to serve effectively itself and its com- 
munity. 
Community Contacts 

Then the Board of Social Missions asks the congre- 
gation to make itself felt in the community by grappling 
_ with some of the perplexing social questions of the day. 
It asks the congregation to study these questions—how 
they affect the members of the local church, how they 
become tension points and dangerous areas in the com- 
munity as well as between individuals: yes, how even 
national and international questions reach down and 
impinge themselves upon the average citizen. 

How can a Christian congregation, a Christian indi- 
vidual, remain indifferent to industrial strife, to con- 
flicts between nations which, unless arrested, may in- 
volve others, including ourselves, in a maelstrom of 
destruction; to the flood of indecent literature flaunted 
boldly before both young and old; to the alcohol evil; 
to the many others—all of which can be met and success- 
fully routed only as they are studied and attacked by 
those who know the mind of Christ and who are moti- 
vated by His spirit. Thus again through social action 
the congregation is asked to help itself and its members. 

It is the hope of the Board of Social Missions that 
every synodical Committee on Social Missions will act 
as an agency for the dissemination of this message of 
self-help until every congregation in the United Lu- 
theran Church becomes surcharged with the power 
which is given to those who see God in Jesus Christ, 
and who have surrendered themselves to His will. Then, 
and then only, shall “the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.” 


For God and Country 


By the Rev. Edgar T. Chrisemer, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Wuat does “America” mean to us? The question 
seems absurd. Stop any man on Broadway and tell him 
the soil on which he treads is sacred ground, bought 
with the blood of many brave men. Tell him it sym- 
bolizes freedom and equality, and watch his face. The 
scowl on being buttonholed by a stranger gives way to 
& look of understanding. “Freedom,” he might echo; 

...a fanatic, evidently a patriotic fanatic. It’s a pity 
such people roam at large.” But be careful not to men- 
tion the name “America” or the matter might somehow 
seem more poignant. Even so the question seems 
absurd; does it not? 

You see a light in a lonely farmhouse. The farmer 
is reading the newspaper or listening to radio news; and 
as he listens he wonders when the frost will come; and 
yawns and thinks maybe he will go to bed. Tell him 
as he goes that his freedom and prosperity impinge on 


the inexorable devotion to ideals by countless heroes, 
: 


past and present. The yawn is halted; he stands open- 
mouthed. “Huh?” It is his only comment. But be care- 
ful not to mention the name “America” or he might say 
in a more respectful tone: “Oh, America? Yes, it’s a 
great country. Hope we can stay out of war, don’t you?” 


Not Material but Real 

What has given “America” such inspiring significance? 
Foets and orators? No! “America” has inspired men 
to poetry and oration. What can explain it? Americans 
only who have contributed to its life and meaning. 
“America” means what Americans have given to it in 
flaming lives of sacrifice and devotion. 

There is something sacred and incommunicable in 
one’s country. Our conception of “America” is abstract— 
and yet nothing seems more real, and nothing is more 
commanding. The soil, the government, the wealth— 
all represent but do not reveal, this great conception of 
an invisible and indefinable order. It has a thousand 
homes, but none of human making; a thousand eloquent 
voices have appealed to it in words immortal, but it has 
never spoken; a thousand men have died for it, but it 
remains silent. And in this very elusiveness lies the 
meaning of “America.” If it had a material form, it 
might be corrupted and debased; but it is a spiritual 
ideal—beyond the touch of time and change and death. 
Men die for it, but it remains imperishable. 

The ideals of men are the realities of God—and 
“America” is one of those ideals! If America were of 
human origin and making, then the passionate devotion 
of her patriots would be nothing less than pathetic. Our 
nation in its practical working is human and never with- 
out stains, never wholly free from the imperfections of 
human nature. But in her inner life and function our 
country is divine, and, however men may obscure its 
shining by their selfishness and folly, that divinity is 
never wholly lost—she still silently does God’s work in 
the world and administers His government. 


Power from God 

It is this divine element in the organized life of our 
nation which gives the name “America” such power 
over the noblest imaginations, such courage in the great- 
est hearts. It is in this conception of “America” that all 
the range and complexity of the life of her citizens are 
gathered up and symbolized: immortal characters, great 
achievements, noble men and women, government, 
church, school, soil—the fathomless stream of our his- 
toric life pours itself into this sublime conception of 
“America.” Indeed, if there were no divine significance 
tu “America” the glory of human achievement and the 
pathos of human suffering which are bound up in her 
would make her sacred to all who love things spiritual. 

We feel the divine element in “America” even when 
we do not recognize it, for no passionate love of country 
was ever yet grounded upon a process of reasoning; it 
has its roots deep in the soil of our spiritual nature. In 
that love there is no selfishness—it is only a preparatory 
training to love humanity in all countries. He who is 
not stirred out of selfishness by the thought of the 
beauty and pathos of the life of his own people will 
never be a true “American.” For the beginning of love 
for one’s neighbors is love for one’s family, and the 
beginning of love for humanity is love for one’s country. 
“For he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 
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At Des Moines . . 


THERE ARE those who seek an intelligent understand- 
ing of the world beyond themselves; a clear compre- 
hension, in our day, of the interdependence of races and 
nations; a clear concept of the relation of Missions to 
world peace. There are those who seek to find in Mis- 
sions a deeper sense and a truer interpretation of obli- 
gations to issues right at hand. 


A Challenging Change 

There are those who would meet the challenge that, 
“The average home, once rated the nation’s greatest 
asset for Christian living is now, on the whole, rated a 
liability.” They take it as a missionary opportunity, in 
the home, to teach that God “has made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” That, as the youth of the home studies biology, 
youth should discover that the red life stream is no 
whit different in a Japanese than in an American, As 
they study psychology, youth should discover that re- 
actions, growing out of temperaments and national 
points of view, may produce different customs in differ- 
ent lands, but that all are possessed with the same types 
of aspirations, same possibilities of depths of despair, 
same potentialities of indomitable courage. As they study 
comparative religions, youth should find its challenge in 
Christianity; a church in which the Negro finds a 
warmth of welcome, the Jew a place where all traces 
of anti-Semitism have disappeared. 

There are those who count it a high privilege to make 
it an inescapable fact to every woman of the church 
that the Women’s Missionary Society presents a potent 
opportunity to strengthen the cords of Christian love 
around the world. There are those who count it their 
highest privilege to bring to the women and children of 
the world not only happier living, better health, eco- 
nomic relief, but the beauty, the joy, the unspeakable 
comfort of the love of Christ. 

Thus, with faith that is staunch, sympathy that is 
tender, understanding that is deep, and minds keenly 
analytical, they have taken their place in the missionary 
enterprise of the church. They seek to make definite 
contributions that “all men may know Him Whom to 
know aright is life eternal.” 

In this review of personnel there is another group 
for which I crave the limner’s art that you might see 
it through my eyes. I would offer for you to witness 
the courage of the women workers in the homeland as 
they labor among the women and children of the Virgin 
Islands; among the boys and girls in the mountains of 
Virginia and North Carolina and in the Jewish Mission 
in Baltimore. 

In Distant Countries 

Through the years the Women’s Missionary Society 
has provided:for the sending, the maintenance and the 
salaries of one hundred fifty-one women missionaries 
to the foreign fields. I would have you witness the 
homes from which they came where, from. parents’ 
knees and lips, they first registered their conception of 
the nobility of service in the Kingdom. Witness the 
processes of preparation, through school, college, hos- 
pital; witness the changes in environment and their 
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President Mrs. Gardner Cites in Her Address 
the Personnel, Potency and Purpose of 
63,000 Lutheran Women 


heroic adaptation to those changes; witness their utterly 
unselfish devotion to the women and children whom 
they serve in home, school, hospital, industry. Witness, 
please, their high ideals and their practical adjustment 
to these ideals. 

Here, in this convention, are ligtae examples of what 
I mean. There are missionaries to India here who cover, 
in terms of service, a span of forty-six years. With us 
is the veteran nurse to India who, in spite of opposition 
and misconception of the profession, introduced to India 
the high calling of the nursing profession for its women. 
Here is a doctor who bravely ministered at her post 
of duty long beyond the time for her regular and des- 
perately needed furlough. With us is a doctor, forced 
to resign because of broken health; health broken in 
unrelenting toil amid inadequate facilities, giving liter- 
ally of her strength, her substance and her life blood 
to those she sérved. Here are other heroines of the 
medical and nursing profession. Here are teachers from 
four different fields. Here, with us, is the veteran in 
industrial missions. I would pay my high tribute to 
these workers by asking you to witness with me the 
amazing technique they use in making love, good will, 
truth and the things of the spirit effective i in human 
relationships. 

Words of Approval 

In the report of the Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees of the Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church, in July, 1940, in its comment on a document 
produced, during this tri-ennium, by a committee of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, these words occur: “It is 
such a well prepared document that it will commend 
itself to the mind of the whole Church.” 

The report of the Board of American Missions to the 
Church in 1938 bears this testimony: “Without the very 
generous and helpful support given the Board of Ameri- 
can Missions by the Women’s Missionary Society it 
would be necessary to abandon ten per cent of the work 
now being done.” 

The Board of Foreign Missions, in its report to the 
Church next week will say, “Speaking of co-operation, 
we think of the untiring and bountiful co-operation of 
the Women’s Missionary Society which never fails. We 
wish to record the fact that its annual contributions for 
the support of our women missionaries and their work 
abroad amounts to about one-third of the entire ex- 
penditure for all fields.” 

In Omaha the Treasurer of the United Lutheran 
Church will report that out of the proposed budget of 
two million dollars for the year 1939-1940 only $1,032,552 
was raised. He will also report, for the same period, the 
receipt of $300,169 from the Women’s Missionary Society. 
The meaning of this from our point of view is clear. 
Were it not for this organization the missionary enter- 
prise of the Church, would, of necessity, be decreased 
by practically one-fourth. Do we need to be reminded 
that the women of the Missionary Society have also con- 
tributed to the apportionment of the Church? 

In conversation recently with a friend whose execu- 
tive ability and financial acumen have always meri 

(Continued on page 25) 
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“Information for Delegates” 


What the Church Does to Fit Representatives for Convention Duties 


By Tue EpItor 


A RECENT arrival by mail at the desk of THe LUTHERAN 
was an envelope containing a neatly typewritten folder 
titled, “Information for Delegates.” A companion piece 
from the same source carried “Information for All Com- 


- mittees.” Modern mechanisms for reduplicating com- 
munications have been developed to the point where a 


well-equipped office can issue in what closely resembles 


a personal letter the messages needed for the perform- 
ance of very elaborate duties. For example, the U. L. 


C. A. can assemble 450 men once every two years and 


a equip them to be the representatives of world-wide 
_ Christian activities. 


“It is something to write home about.” A considerable 


_ .percentage of those who are delegates are “on duty” 


for the first time. The program calls upon them to con- 


_ sider in the course of a dozen sessions about seventy- 


five items all of which are of importance and some are 
vital in the preservation of the Church’s fidelity to our 


_ Lord’s commission to preach the Gospel. It seems like 


an impossible task and an injustice therefore with refer- 


- ence to those who act for the Church’s membership. 


But, in fact, there have been surprisingly few correc- 
tions made in the twenty years that have passed, and 


_ there has been progress from biennium to biennium, 
depression and wars notwithstanding. John Doe as dele- 


gate does very well in meeting the requirements. of 


‘ | his Church. 


The Preliminaries 
The explanation of his preparedness is not mysterious: 
it is only voluminous and learned by experience. For 


example, at Baltimore, Maryland, in 1938 a bid came 


from Omaha, Nebraska, for the 1940 convention. With 
very little exaggeration as to promptness, Secretary 
Greever told us he began the next day after leaving 
Baltimore to get ready to come to Omaha. Certainly 
within three months contacts had been established with 
the Committee on Arrangements appointed by the Synod 
of Nebraska and local assignments and reservations 


_ were begun. Early this year quite definite surveys were 


completed and places for October 9-16 pre-empted. 
Also in advance of the-opening session on October 9 
is the installation of various delegation headquarters for 
the synodical groups, the claiming of committee rooms, 
arrangements for conducting elections, reservations for 


_the Public Relations personnel, and “displays” by boards 


and agencies. The variety and elaborateness of these 
exhibits may at first be a bit bewildering but their pur- 


“pose is to enable those concerned with the Church’s 


enterprises to see both in detail and in entirety what 
they must seek to understand. 


tl Finding Each Other 
Finally, but by no means least of these delegates’ 
opportunities is to find themselves in relation to the 
officers of the Church, each other as they take their 
places on the convention floor, and the rules and reg- 
ulations by which business comes before them for con- 
sideration and disposal. They will soon sense the pace of 


; 


the proceedings: it will be in high gear, and any lapse 
into inattention will result in a distinct loss of place i 
the course of proceedings. Those at their first conven- 
tion will very speedily appreciate the superb discharge 
of the duties of presiding officer which characterizes Dr. 
Knubel. His mastery of parliamentary law, his insis- 
tence on an unprejudiced distribution of the delegates’ 


‘right to speak, but his insistence on keeping to the point 


under discussion are major factors in the large amount 
of business transacted at each session. We record the 
comment of an observer: “The presiding officer of that 
crowd certainly knows his onions.” It was the tone used 
rather than the fruit selected that signified approval. 
But what no visitor can see and what most delegates 
soon forget are the activities that have been in process 
at 39 East 35th Street, New York—a large portion of 
them in the office of the Secretary, W. H. Greever. He 
with the aid of his secretary, Miss Mabel Groneberg, 
set in motion the proceedings that are required for the 
convention. For the convenience of our readers we put 
this work under two headings, the first of which pro- 
duces the roll of delegates, the assignments to commit- 
tees, and the “instructions” of several sorts. The roll is 
of primary importance because the convention is the 
final authority of the U. L. C. A.’s proceedings, the 
historic confessions of the Lutheran Church excepted. 


Synods Elect Delegates 


The roll is formed on the basis of reports that tell 
who from each of the thirty-one constituent synods were 
elected as delegates. The size of each synod’s delegation 
is determined by the constitution: one clerical and one 
lay delegate for each ten parishes or major fraction 
thereof. From the roll as revised to date and properly 
certified, committees needed for the convention are ap- 
pointed by President Knubel and those so designated 
are notified. Each delegate receives a copy of “The 
Bulletin” before he leaves for Omaha, together with 
information about hotels, transportation, and meetings. 
He is advised to familiarize himself with the reports that 
will be offered for his consideration: they are not read 
at the sessions. 

The Secretary’s office receives as well as gives. All 
the boards and agencies are required to formulate re- 
ports of their activities for the two years constituting 
the biennium. In Omaha the periods of time covered by 
these communications are from July 1, 1938, to June 
30, 1939, and from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940. All 
treasurers’ reports must be audited by Tait, Weller and 
Baker so that the systems of accounting are unified. The 
reports when collected into “The Bulletin” require a 
book of six hundred pages. Great care is taken to pro- 
tect those charged with the responsibilities of adminis- 
tration from misunderstandings by those in whose name 
and behalf they operate. At the same time this Bulletin 
carries the recommendations of the agencies, and the 
delegate is thus told in advance what will be submitted 
to him for his decision. (To be continued) 
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Among Ourselves 
Are Women Lazy? 


ONLY a woman would dare ask that question. Let a 
man, particularly a husband, ask it and we would deliver 
such a lecture on the down-trodden, work-ridden con- 
dition of women in general, and ourselves in particular, 
that we would have him reaching for his checkbook, or 
his hat, in short order. 

But just among ourselves, what do you really think? 
Aren’t some women we can think of a bit on the indolent 
side? I don’t mean the out-and-out social parasites 
whose only occupation in life is the pursuit of pleasure. 
J mean some of the middle-class American women whom 
we meet every day. Aren’t some of them pretty smug 
and self-satisfied, and mentally, if not physically, lazy? 
Is the frequently heard alibi, “I do not understand po- 
litical issues,” a sufficient reason for civic indifference? 

Take this matter of suffrage. The leaders who secured 
the vote for us really battled for their rights and ours. 
Whatever we may think of their methods, their motives 
were for the most part Christian and humanitarian. 
“Women and the Way,” the study book used by the 
Women’s Missionary Society, makes that evident. But 
what have women as a whole done with the vote? 
Twenty years after our enfranchisement, what do we 
think of ourselves as voters? 

I am afraid I shall be a long time living down my own 
conduct in one election. I went to the polls, cast a vote 
on a local matter about which I had a definite opinion 
and left the space where I should have placed an X for 
my presidential candidate empty. Since I could not 
make up my mind on the subject, I did not vote. 

My excuse was that I was being conscientious. If 
every conscientious voter had done the same thing, there 
would have been only conscienceless votes cast. Every 
time a Christian fails to vote, he is giving a vote to the 
completely selfish and materialistic element in our 
population—which is already strong enough. 

It is not the task of the church to tell its members 
how to vote. It is the duty of every church member— 
and I do mean the women—to vote as intelligence, 
guided by Christian principles, directs. 

Carrie Chapman Catt says that in twenty years the 
women’s vote has “made women more self-reliant, in- 
telligent, and confident in their ability to secure what 
they want and need politically. It has put into the laws 
of the nation more protective care for family life, for 
children, for old and dependent persons. It has improved 
the process of taking the vote and driven from the 
polling places the corruption and indecency which ex- 
isted before.” She sees this year as a time for the woman 
voter to seek a restatement of the meaning of democracy, 
to clarify the rights of men and women, to revive the 
principles of a republic. 

Need I say that the Christian woman voter will do 
even more than that? She will pray as she studies the 
needs of our nation. A prayer for guidance in the cast- 
ing of our ballots may mean nearly as much to the 
future of our children as the prayers we whisper as we 
tuck them in at night. 


We will pray, and we will think in prayerful terms. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Readers of THe LuTHERAN have assured me that women 
can think. In that case, we will think—unless we are too 
lazy. Surely most of us are not that. 


Lessons in a Nursery Rhyme 


Few people learn new nursery rhymes after the age 
of five. Even fewer learn them after the age of twenty- 
five. However, it was not till I was reading Mother Goose 
to my older daughter that I came across a jingle that 
seemed to me to contain a whole book of practical advice 
in four lines: 


“Ror every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy or there is none. 
If there be one, seek till you find it. 
If there be none, never mind it.” 


In amusing situations and almost tragic ones, that 
silly little verse has had a steadying effect. Before its 
cold commonsense, hysteria and self-pity vanish. “For- 
get your feelings,” it says. “Do something constructive 
or keep quiet.” 

A famous neurologist, so famous I am sure you would 
recognize his name if I could think of it, says that most 
nervous and mental breakdowns come from saying 
“No,” to life. Life has a certain movement, quite apart 
from the individual. The individual must accept cheer- 
fully and completely the rules that life lays down. There 
is no use fighting. There is no use trying to run away. 
The game must be played according to the rules. When 
we refuse to accept life as it is, we are like children who 
bang their heads against a wall and hurt only them- 
selves. 

Women know this even better than men, because in 
many ways they are less “masters of their fate.” Their 
life usually has its center in other human beings rather 
than in the less personal worlds of business, government, 
science, etc. To many men it appears possible to make 
their own laws. Women are closer to Nature. The change- 
less laws of life are often more real to them than to men. 
They know that to be really happy, we must not only 
accept the inevitable; we must co-operate with it. We 
did not make the rules. We may not even like them. But 
we can play the game by them. “If there be none, never 
mind it.” 

But that is only half the rhyme. Before we can admit 
that an evil has no remedy, we must try to find one. 

Even the most simpering Pollyanna will admit that 
the growing frightfulness of war is an evil. That in the 
slums of our cities filth, vice and crime are born, grow, 
and produce new generations, each worse than the last, 
is an evil. That capital, labor and government are en- 
gaged in a desperate competitign to see which can pre- 
sent the most perfect picture of greed, is an evil. Is there 
no remedy? 

Of course there is a remedy. The church has the cure. 
It is the love of Christ that passeth understanding. Love 
is the law that sets aside all minor laws. But love has 
many forms. The mind must find how to apply the heal- 
ing power of love to each of the world’s sore spots. We 
must not give up, but “seek till we find it.” 
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The Sands of Time Run Swiftly 


The Lathrop Family Has a Taste of Modern Efficiency 


Last week I decided to budget my time as so many 
magazines advise. I figured out how long it would take 
me to dress, comb the children’s hair and inspect their 
ears and nails. How long it would take to get breakfast,— 
and so on through the daily tasks. Then I fitted in the 
things that need to be done once a week, such as clean- 
ing, mending, ironing, etc. The set-up seemed perfect. 

The first few days the family enjoyed the new game 
of watching the clock. It was as I was clearing away the 
breakfast dishes yesterday that things began to go 
wrong. Mrs. Jeffers called me on the telephone. I knew 
what that meant! 

“Oh, Mrs. Jeffers,” I said, “would you think me very 
rude if I asked whether I might call you when I’m not 
so busy?” Her reply was a little stiff, but I forgot that 
as I joyously seized a broom. 

When I went out to sweep the porch, I found a good 
many leaves had fallen. They made a familiar swishing 
sound underfoot, which reminded me of days when the 
height of bliss was to scuff home from school through 
leaf-piled gutters. I finished the porch and was going 
inside when Miss Odenbach came up the walk. 

“Mrs. Lathrop,” she called, “did you know that Mrs. 
Milland isn’t coming home from the Missionary Conven- 
tion? She is going to join her husband in Omaha for the 
United Lutheran Church meeting.” 

She knew perfectly well that I knew all about it, Mr. 
Milland is one of the men on whom Jerry can rely. It 
would have been strange if I had not known their plans. 
“Yes, I knew about it. I hope you will excuse me, now, 
for I am very busy this morning.” I smiled brightly. “I 
guess you're busy getting Mr. Lathrop off to Omaha,” 
agreed Miss Minnie. “Will he be there the whole time?” 

“Yes, for the whole time,” I said hurriedly, ‘““and—” 

“Won’t that be nice! It must be thrilling to go to one 
of the big conventions. Don’t you wish you were going?” 

“Thank you,” I said, my tone downright frosty. “I 
can’t take time to go. In fact, I haven’t even time to talk, 
these days. Good-bye, Miss Minnie.” 

I stepped inside, closed the door, and wiped the artifi- 
cial smile from my mouth. “That does it!” I thought. “I 
have insulted her and the whole town will hear about it.” 
I had skimmed through the downstairs work and was 
making beds when the phone rang. I ran down to answer 
it. It was for my husband. I ran up again. 

“Jerry,” I called, “Mr. Milland to speak to you.” 

The sound of leisurely footsteps along the hall above 
infuriated me. As Jerry passed me, I snapped out, “Next 
month we had better get an extension in your study. At 
least ninety per cent of the calls in this house are for 
you, but I am the one who answers them all.” 

I waited for him to come back so that I could enlarge 
on the subject, but he went over to the church. 

I chased myself all morning, but by lunch time I was 
triumphantly on schedule. A large pot of vegetable soup 


simmered on the stove, ready to serve as soon as the 
; 


children returned from school. But where were they? 
For fifteen minutes I paced from the living-room win- 
dow to the kitchen and back again. At last they ap- 
peared, pink-cheeked and breathless. 

“Something smells good, Mom!” 

“Please, do not call me ‘Mom’. I hope you can explain 
your lateness,” I said coldly. 

“Oh, we were just fooling with the kids.” 

“Mark! Do you mean to say that you kept me waiting 
for no real reason?” 

He glanced at the clock with a puzzled frown. “It’s 
only fifteen minutes. Oh, I forgot, the schedule! I’m 
sorry, Mom—other! We’re both sorry, aren’t we, Joan?” 

However, since my feelings were still ruffled, the meal 
was a rather silent one. Each time the phone rang, Jerry 
rose quickly to answer it. The last time it was Mrs. 
Jeffers. 

She took such pains to tell me that she had not been 
at all offended by my not talking to her before, that I 
knew she was very much annoyed. I tried to be extra 
cordial to still my troublesome conscience. 

The children went back to school while I was at the 
phone. Joan did not kiss me good-bye as she usually 
does. I told myself that she knew I was busy. Neverthe- 
less, I felt a little queer. 

I shook off the sensation and got to work. By dinner 
time I was on schedule again, but worn out. Once more 
the meal was a silent one. Jerry tried once or twice to 
make conversation with the children, but they were not 
responsive. Even their favorite dessert elicited no enthu- 
siasm. After dinner, Jerry looked sadly at the schedule. 
“To think the whole family should play second fiddle 
to a thing like that,” he said sorrowfully. 

We both began to laugh. We laughed till Mark and 
Joan came running to see what had happened. 

“Here, Joan,” I cried, “You may climb up on the stool 
and take down our schedule, and Mark, if you will be 
careful, Daddy will help you burn it in the fireplace.” 

Today has been a happy one. There has been little 
system about my work. I am enjoying life again. I am 
not built for time-tables, I guess.—S. J. R. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Bracelets that jingle all dur- 
ing the service 

Make pastor and people de- 
cidedly nervous. 

But Whén ear-rings dangle 
’neath a choir cap. 
From ear-ring to ear-ring 
there’s only a gap. 
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WHEN DELEGATES go to sleep in Omaha tonight, after 
attending the opening session of the United Lutheran 
Church convention, they may dream. 

And any delegates who happen to be history-minded 
may be somewhat terrified in their dreams by finding 
themselves surrounded by war-whooping Indians. Be- 
cause the very hotel in which most of the SESE will 
be sleeping is named for an Indian chief. 

Perhaps Chief Fontanelle doesn’t entirely qualify as 
an Indian, because he was really a Frenchman. But he 
married an Indian woman and became a leader in the 
Omaha tribe. His efforts were directed toward the edu- 
cation and civilization of his tribe, and the activities 
he favored were peaceful agriculture and hunting. Yet 
he died in a war with the Sioux tribe. 

Logan Fontanelle, for whom the hotel was named, 
had a brother Henry, who married an Omaha squaw 
and acted as chief interpreter for the government for 
many years. It seems that the best way to get ahead, 
in the days of the Fontanelles, was to marry a red- 
skinned lady. 

According to historians, the Indians themselves were 
practically immigrants in Nebraska when the first white 
men crossed their trails. The Indians came from the 
Ohio Valley about 1400. They entered the great central 
plains in search of the buffalo, which roved in vast herds 
across middle America. 

The Spaniard Coronado paid the Nebraska Indians 
a brief visit about 1541. Some Frenchmen came along 
in 1739, from the southwest, and thereafter the French 
took quite an interest in that territory. The French 
acquired title to the Nebraska country from the 
Spaniards, in Napoleon’s time, and sold out to the 
United States through the Louisiana Purchase. Some 
years later the Indians themselves ceded Nebraska to 
the United States. 

That didn’t prevent a scalping expedition now and 
then, during the days when the white man began 
arriving in numbers. Indians stole Uriah Thomas’ 
pocketbook containing $136 and some land warrants 
as late as 1859, and in another instance made off with 
100 head of white men’s cattle. Such discourtesies were 
usually answered with shotguns. 

After 1854 Nebraska began to fill up with pioneers, 
who lived turbulent days in the new country. There 
was a legislature in Nebraska in 1855. The bless- 
ings of such civilizing influences soon began to take 
effect. There was building. There was trading. There 
was dreaming. Omaha settled down. The young men 
who really wanted to go west only stopped there 


Th Ve) yy, an 


Staff Writer G. Elson Ruff Is Intrigued by 
Origin and Progress of U. L. C. A.’s 
Convention City 
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long enough to take a fresh breath 
and strike off for the Oregon Trail. 


today, to reassure our delegates 
when they wake from dreams of 
Indian chiefs; Omaha, hub of ten 
railroad trunk lines, and included in 
a coast-to-coast air line. 
Now we have an Omaha 
which has grown to 250,000 
in population, the nerve 
center of a great agricul- 


stockyards, a leading grain 
market, an Omaha with 
scores of public schools, several universities, numerous 
churches. 

Omaha has arrived. It has a $3,500,000 marble palace 
dedicated to art. Its state, Nebraska, has given the world 
a great novelist, Willa Cather; Bess Streeter Aldrich, 


poet; George Norris, statesman; John J. Pershing, sol- | 


dier; and William Jennings ~ 
Bryan. 

Omaha is right in the mid- 
dle of the America of 1940, 
and a fitting location for the 
first United Lutheran 
Church convention west of 
the Mississippi. Nebraska 
knows a lot about the Lu- 
theran Church. Pioneer pas- 
tors were among the early 
settlers, and mission stations 
were established promptly. 

Now we have the English 
Nebraska Synod, made up of 
fifty-nine parishes, divided 
into three conferences. There are sixty-six pastors on 
the roll. Total baptized membership is 29,236. There 
are 20,272 confirmed members and 12,305 communing, 
with 8,500 Sunday school scholars. 

The Midwest Synod is more or less on the same terri- 
tory as the Nebraska Synod, with a confirmed member- 
ship of 12,500. 

Unquestionably Omaha will give Lutheran delegates a 
satisfying and profitable week. 


HOTEL FONTANELLE 
Convention Headquarters 


OMAHA 1940 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


/ 
Where westward went the dreamers, pioneers, 


Adventurers, and homeseekers through grass 
And over matted sod; where travelers pass 
Today upon the roads the engineers 

Laid straight across Nebraska; where appears 
A city which the people of the plains 

Have built, metropolis of meat and grains, 

A gateway to the West throughout the years, 
We meet, united in the living creed 

Our fathers spoke; united in the thought 

Of greater fellowship with those who hold 
The faith of Luther both in word and deed; 
United in the fight our fathers fought 

For freedom and America of old. 


And now we have the Omaha of — 


tural region, a city of vast a 
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What Did Luther Think... 


About War and the ees Objectir? 


Can war be right? It is necessary to know what 
great thinkers have said about it. One of the great 
thinkers is Martin Luther. What was his opinion? 

Are wars for high ideals right? High ideals are sup- 
posed to have great values. To Luther the coming of 
the Kingdom of God upon the earth with all its im- 
plications now and for the future was the highest. Did 
he consider warfare in its behalf justifiable? Pagans 
thought wars for their ideals right, hence the belief in 
ancient mythologies that those who died on the battle- 
fields were distinguished in the life hereafter. Great 
heroes were even deified. Quite a wealth of literature 
has come down to us from that background. This pagan 
belief was revived during the Middle Ages when the 
call went forth to reclaim the Holy Land from the Turk. 


Religious and Materialistic Wars Wrong 
- What did Luther think about it? In his book, “Ob 
Kriegsleute auch in seligem Stande sein koennen” 
(Whether Warriors May Be in a Saved Estate, Too), 


_he says, religious wars are wrong. That would apply 


also to ideologies which pose as religions, that is to say, 
which claim to have transcendental values. He knew 
that the kingdom of heaven has not come and cannot 
come upon the earth with external force to establish 
itself and to expand. For that is not Christ’s way. For 
this reason he refused the offer of Ulrich von Hutten 
and Franz von Sickingen to assist him with the sword 
in the work of the Reformation. And when he heard 
of the alliance of the Protestant rulers to resist the 
Emperor Charles V with the sword, should he carry out 
intentions to annihilate the Protestants, he was angry 
at those Protestant princes. They should have known 
better. For he felt-absolutely convinced that the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of\Christ was the only legitimate 
weapon, and a much better one than all the armed 
forces of the world. He knew from many Biblical pas- 
sages, such as Matthew 26: 52, that any war for Chris- 
tianity is against the distinct’ eed of its founder. 
For a time Luther carried himself with the thought of 
surrendering his body to the emperor, if this could 
prevent the threatening war, ms the Elector of Saxony 
objected to it. 

ff Luther did not consider/ wars for ideals right, not 
even for the highest, what did he think about material- 
istic wars? He looked at wars for gain and honor as 
being wrong. He goes so far as to say that people who 
go to war for such things will be punished. 

If Luther disapproved of idealistic and materialistic 
wars, then he evidently did not sanction any. For what 
wars are yet left? 
| Defense Justified 
However, there are two kinds of war which he con- 
(1) defense against revolutionists, 
(2) defense against invasion. 

In the former case he had in mind two concrete in- 
stances: the uprising of the peasants and the revolt 
of the Anabaptists, both mixing Christianity with poli- 
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By the Rev. C. G. Georgi, St. Louis, Mo. 


tics. Both meant well, but they were in error. The 
situation with the peasants was very delicate. They 
were very poor and were often wrongly treated by their 
superiors. And he himself came from poor parents. His 
sympathies were and continued with the peasants. But 
when they rose up to shed blood in the name of Chris- 
tianity he rose up against them. For the Bible forbids 
revolution as such. Wrongly treated by the Roman gov- 
ernment, the early Christians did not revolt and did not 
carry on any propaganda. How differently Zwingli 
acted, and Cromwell, not to mention others. When 
Thomas Muenzer and others rose up to bring about an 
external transformation of life through violence in the 
name of Christ and Christian civilization, he rose up 
against them, for they hindered the Gospel. Prior to 
the bloody revolts he warned repeatedly. Once he 
wrote: “Gentlemen (meaning both the princes and the 
peasants) , be careful and act wisely. This concerns both 
of you. What does it profit you that you condemn your- 
selves forever with your own accord and, in addition 
to that, leave to posterity a desolate, upset and blood- 
stained country, since you can settle the matter in due 
time through repentance toward God and _ friendly 
agreement, or through voluntary toleration before men. 
With stubbornness and strife you accomplish nothing” 

(Luther’s Works, Weimar Edition, Vol. XVIII, page 332). 

Luther would have considered revolutions caused by 
governments in other countries in order to get rid of 
these governments as also a very, very dangerous busi- 
ness, just as un-Christian as the other, apt to strike 
back at the very governments which cause them. 

The second sort of war considered necessary by 
Luther is defense against invasion. Here he had in mind 
as a concrete case in point the invasion by the Turks of 
German lands. But even here he was first against such 
defense as a Christian. Later he changed his mind. Still, 
even this kind of war he deemed an evil; an evil, how- 
ever, which had to oppose another evil. Here, too, he 
came to see force had to be set against force, bad, very 
bad, as it was. In such a case, also, he compares war 
to serious sickness and remarks, if we are only aware 
of the knife of the operating doctor and of the wound 
caused to the patient, we look at it with the indis- 
criminate eyes of infants; but we ought to look at it 
with manly eyes, recognizing how through one evil 
another, a greater evil, is removed (XIX, 625, 626). 
On this point he did not come to convincing conclusions 
without studying the significance of government as the 
Scriptures point it out. 


Spiritual and Secular Governments 
Luther calls our attention to the fact that there are 
two kinds of government: the spiritual and the secular. 
Both are alike in that they are divinely ordained, and 
at the same time both are different from each other in 
that the Word of God is the weapon of the sviritual, 
and the sword is the weapon of the secular (XIX, 629). 
(Continued on page 28) 
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My Covenant With God 


I WANT no man-made religion. I can concoct my own 
theories of God and the hereafter, my duty and my 
destiny; I can follow the teachings of a Confucius, a 
Mohammed, or a jungle medicine-man. Spun out of 
my dreams or imaginings, and answering my inner long- 
ings, I can manufacture my own religion, even as are 
invented many religions in many lands. I prefer a God 
not man-made, but a living Personality, One big enough 
to inhabit the universe and yet good enough to come 
within the radius of my little thoughts and life. I pre- 
fer a God Who, from above and beyond me, contacts 
me, a person in His image. This great, good God of 
mine reveals to me His will and offers to me a heavenly 
association, an intimate fellowship. The infinite Party 
of the First Part enters into special agreement with 
little me, the party of the second part, not in a petty 
legalistic document but in the Book of Life, with an 
everlasting Covenant. In the Old Testament or Covenant 
and in the New, He seals His promises. With men like 
Abraham and Moses, like Peter and Paul, He enters 
into contractual relationship. Into that same fellowship 
He builds His spiritual family. 


Through Jesus Christ 


Just as an ambassador is the go-between of nations, 
and an official of the law is the agent to bind in contract 
two individuals who agree, so God’s Ambassador, the 
Heavenly Mediator, unites the Infinite and finite, God 
and man. Jesus Christ, the God-Man, is alone qualified 
in Being and office to tie us up in the divine contract 
and heavenly fellowship. He alone can satisfy the de- 
mands of the law by his vicarious sacrifice and inject 
into human hearts the saving blood that revitalizes and 
makes man kin to the divine. The religion of Jesus 
Christ is the only power that can cement warring men 
into a brotherhood and link them up in faith and love 
with God. 

By the Spirit 


God’s Spirit must instrument the Covenant and 
breathe through its sacred writings. His Spirit must 
transform alien sinners into “citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Grace” before they can sign up with God. 
The marriage of the soul must be preceded by the woo- 
ing of the Spirit and a holy engagement with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In the Church 


In the Church of Jesus Christ is the door of admis- 
sion into the invisible things of God. The membership 
of the church may be very faulty, but its mission is 
still divine. To it is committed the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. From its altar and pulpit flow the streams 
of life. Its Word and its Sacraments are God’s Means 
of Grace. The churches as organizations may fail, but 
the church as a spiritual organism cannot succumb to 
assaults of the world and the devil. For it is of God, 
and the “gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible 


During the month of October they will be contributed by J. Wiiliam 
McCauley, D.D., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and I will receive you. 


II Corinthians 6:17 


“If you must choose between right and wrong, never be neu- 
tral.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 


% * * 


Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy. 
Exodus 20:8 


“A Sabbath-breaking nation will soon become a broken nation.” 


“Life and blessing will attend the man who observes the Sab- 
bath. The Sabbath of rest is a continual lesson to him to turn his 
eye from all created objects, and look to that heavenly rest into 
which God is entered, and which is promised to man.” 

—J. Milner. 


Trust in Him at all times; ye people, pour out your 
heart before Him. God is a refuge for us. - 


Psalm 62:8 


“It is more religious and more reverent to believe in the works 
of Deity than to comprehend them.”—Tacitus. 


And He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his 
leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. Psalm 1:3 


“I have in my heart a little plant called reverence; I go to 
church to have it watered.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


* * * 


Forget not my law; but let thine heart keep my 
commandments. Proverbs 3:1 
“That blessed law of Thine, 
Jesus, to me impart; 
The Spirit’s law of life divine, 
Oh, write it on my heart!” 


* * *& 


Is not my word like as a fire? saith the Lord; and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces? 
Jeremiah 23:29 


The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart. Psalm 34:18 


“The soft drops of rain pierce the hard marble; many strokes 
overthrow the tallest oaks.”—Lyerly. 


* * * 


I am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life. John 8:12 


“When you pass through the jungle, break a twig that the 
next man can find his way.”—An African maxim. 
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rd (Oe crvations 


In the land of the Chaldeans, among the worshipers 
of the moon and stars, Abram could not remain neu- 
tral. He chose the religion of Jehovah and “came out 
from among them.” He went into a “separate” country 
and there fellowshipped with God and the angels. We, 
too, cannot remain neutral, but are “called out” into the 
Ecclesia, or Church, to be “a peculiar people” of God. 


A Sabbath, or day of “rest,” is recognized as essential 
to health and happiness. Tired bodies and strained 
' nerves require this regular rest day, and laws promoting 
Sabbath observance are enacted for human welfare, 
irrespective of religious creeds. “A Sabbath-breaking 
nation” will sooner or later “become a broken nation.” 
But the Christian Sabbath, or Lord’s Day, is not only 
a holiday, but a Holy Day—for worship and spiritual 
development. “Remember”: “Keep it holy.” 


“My God!” is the spontaneous exclamation when we 
face a dangerous crisis. Instinctively we cry to the 
Almighty for help. If drowning, we would not argue 
about the length of the rope thrown for our rescue or 
the strength of the arm behind it. It is not necessary to 
know all about religion, but it is essential that we cry 
to God for salvation, grasp His rope, “trust in Him at 
all times.” 


A tree cannot grow in a desert; neither can spiritual 
life flourish in dry ground. The “little plant called rev- 
erence” can develop in our heart-soil and bring forth 
good fruit only when watered by the living streams 
from the Fount beside God’s Throne. The channel of 
that stream is the Church, with its life-giving “Means 
of Grace.” 


Wellington Koo, one of China’s best known Christian 
thinkers and leaders, said that it is his habit while trav- 
eling to commit to memory some choice Scripture verse, 
and think it through and through until it is indelibly 
written on his heart. “That blessed law of Thine, Jesus, 
... Oh, write it on my heart!” 


To an intelligent infidel, a humble believer said one 
day, “Friend, you have a wonderful head but a hard 
heart. Only God’s hammer can break it, and some day 
it will.” Four days later, shaking with emotion and 
weeping, that same infidel cried out, “God’s hammer 
has broken my heart!” Whether by “hard knocks” of 
the hammer, by steady “strokes” of time, by trials “as 
of fire,” or by the gradual work of the Spirit—the 
Almighty breaks down human resistance. “He is nigh 
unto them that are of a broken heart.” 


We do not travel far in life before we become aware 
that finding one’s way is no slight task. So few break 
the guiding twigs along life’s jungle path. We must 
usually find our own way out. But there is One Who 
does go on before and marks clearly which way we 
should go. “I am the Way,” said He, “Follow Me.” 
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The Churches Appreciated 


Our Presipents testify: Franklin D. Roosevelt: “The 
churches are the greatest influence in this world of ours 
to overcome the present tendency toward greed.” Her- 
bert Hoover: “Our churches and religious institutions 
are indispensable, stabilizing forces in our civilization.” 
Calvin Coolidge: “The strength of a country is the 
strength of its religious convictions.” Woodrow Wilson: 
“Our civilization cannot survive materially unless it be 
redeemed spiritually.” 


The Churches Lacking 


Roger Babson says that only 36 per cent of church 
members attend and only 40 per cent contribute. About 
60 per cent of America’s population are not members of 
any Christian body. Less than 7 per cent of the people 
of Metropolitan New York are in churches of any kind. 
About two-thirds of the children and young people in 
our country under twenty-five years of age are without 
any systematic moral or religious training. Of 46,000,000 
young people, 36,000,000 have never been in a church. 
And yet we learn that 40 per cent of the churches in 
some denominations have not reported a single convert 
in a year. Alarming? Look at the crime statistics, and 
pray God for a revival in Christendom! 


A Failure? No! 


Note these figures, in contrast, if you want some good 
church “cheer-up”: In a three-year period, one out of 
every twenty-two business and industrial concerns failed, 
one out of forty colleges, and one out of forty-five hos- 
pitals, but only one out of 2,344 churches failed. The 
Church is the most stable institution on earth. 

In speaking to a college group, Dr. James Oosterling 
told the boys to stick out their chests and hold up their 
chins. We Lutherans may not “stick out our chests and 
hold up our chins” as much as we might, but on the 
other hand, we should hang our heads in shame that we 
do not measure up more fully to the God-given oppor- 
tunities that are ours. We delegate too much of our re- 
ligion to others and lay too great a burden upon the 
small minority, “the faithful few,” of our membership. 


THe FarTrHruL Frew 

When the meeting’s called to order 

And you look around the room 
You’re sure to see some faces 

That from out the shadows loom. 
They are always at the meeting 

* And they’ll stay until it’s through— 

The ones that I would mention 

Are the always faithful few, e 


* * * * 
The ones that you rely on YX 
Are the always faithful few. A 


There are lots of worthy members 
Who will come when in the mood. 
When everything’s convenient 
They can do a little good. 
They’re a factor in the meeting 
And are necessary, too. 
But the ones who never fail us 
Are the always faithful few. 
—E. C. Watkins. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE REAL ISSUES 


TueERE should be no dodging the demand for a decision 
by the Omaha convention “to define the position of the 
Church with respect to the rights and duties of Christian 
citizens, particularly in the emergencies of war.” While 
the immediate effect of the conclusions reached and pub- 
lished may not be the most important among those re- 
ceiving consideration, the principles involved are basic 
to the future of the church. 

We who are not delegates, but who will be affected 
in our communities, congregations, and consciences by 
what our Church in convention assembled pronounces 
in this matter, expect our representatives to weigh all 
sides of the question. They should take account of the 
appellants in the situation, who first in date are the 
Board of Social Missions and the Conference of Pres- 
idents of the constituent synods. The declaration issued 
by the Executive Board at its meeting in January 1940, 
which was “interpreted” by a member thereof, Dr. Paul 
H. Krauss, in the August 28 issue of THE LUTHERAN, 
reaches the convention by way of item 9, Part XII, of 
the Executive Board’s report. 


Synods Voice Petitions 
The same problem will reach the convention through 
the report of the Committee on Memorials from con- 
stituent synods. These are four in number: their direct- 
ness of appeal is apparent. Each is sponsored by an 
affirmative vote in the synods from which they originate. 
We quote the list in full: 


Ii. Conscientious Objectors. 

1. From the Central Pennsylvania Synod: That the U. L. C. A. 
“provide the means of carrying safeguards for its conscientious 
objectors into effect in the event of our country’s involvement in 
war, along the lines followed by the Society of Friends for their 
own members who dissent from the bearing of arms.” (Outline 
of plan appended.) 

2. From the Ministerium of Pennsylvania: That the U. L. C. A. 
“ask exemption from military service for its conscientious ob- 
jectors to military service.” 

3. From the Pittsburgh Synod: That the U. L. C. A. make pro- 
vision “whereby such conscientious objectors to all forms of mil- 
itary preparation or service, who are members of any of our 
congregations, may register their conviction with the Council 
of the local congregation previous to the declaration of war on 
the part of our Government and while our Government is at 
peace with other Governments.” (Preamble appended.) 

4, From the Rocky Mountain Synod: “That the U. L. C. A. 
recognize, by official pronouncement, the right of any member of 
the United Lutheran Church in good standing to refuse to bear 
arms on the grounds that it conflicts with his interpretation of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ and that such official pronounce- 
ment include a stated willingness to support and to succor such 
members if they are called upon to defend their views before a 
civil or military tribunal.” 

Our readers will note in the memorials from the 
synods that the United Lutheran Church is requested 
to petition the government of the United States to list 
conscientious objection to military service as a ground 
for exemption to be drafted. or to provide special priv- 
ileges for them. In either or both cases they who are 
concerned shall be officially listed by the United Lu- 
theran Church and thus enabled to substantiate a plea 
for exemption or for particular pastoral care. The dec- 
laration sponsored by the Executive Board recognizes 
the authority of a properly derived dictate of conscience 


and seems to imply that the Church is bound to act in 
guardianship of what is deemed the conscientious con- 
victions of its members. 


Three Spheres of Jurisdiction 

The reader can discern in the documents outlined or 
above quoted what we classify as three domains to which 
the individual is related; namely, his conscience, his 
church, and his government. Among these three there 
are distinctions of jurisdiction. The conscience is ad- 
mitted to be the supreme authority for the Christian 
individual. The church is the executive of spiritual au- 
thority and the state is recognized as the temporal 
power. On many issues there is reasonable agreement 
among the three. They all approve unselfish service and 
they all condemn liars, thieves, and murderers. It is 
when conscience dissents that the question of jurisdic- 
tion must. be faced. The individual belongs to both 
church and state, but the questions to which his con- 
science responds come-from separate sources. The au- 
thority of the church is found in the Gospel or more 
broadly in the Bible. That of the civil power is lodged 
in the nation: ‘that is in laws and traditions. 

The definition and their memorials before the U. L. 
C. A. require the delegates to decide whether there is a 
sphere of authority in which the state has the sole juris- 
diction and another in which the church is the sole 
judge. It must likewise indicate relative to Holy Serip- 
ture whether our Lord’s words apply alike to the spir- 
itual and secular regimes. And finally may the indi- 


-vidual’s dictates of conscience relative to the state’s 


demands be submitted to the church for sponsorship or 
is he obligated to bring the state’s institutions into accord 
with the dictates of his conscience? 

The appeal that will engage the mind of the delegates 
at Omaha requires careful analysis. No one doubts the 
right of the individual to follow the dictates of his con- 
science. ‘But to what degree is he justified in demanding 
the support of his neighbor who may or may not feel 
in agreement with him? Second, the convention must 
decide whether the church’s jurisdiction has precedence 
over that of the state in all matters. Luther insisted that 
the sphere of the Gospel was not the same as that of the 
state. He refused the offer of armed force in behalf of 
evangelical doctrine, but justified the resort to arms to 
resist the advance of the Turks. Can the individual de- 
mand that the church shall take action on his conscien- 
tious objection to military service? Does conscience 
function in behalf of the civil demand upon an individual 
as well as upon his ecclesiastical duties. And if so, shall 
the authority to which appeal is made be that power 
against which conscience protests? 

In this connection the convention is bound to take 


‘cognizance of the long list of crises in which state or 


church claimed to have the supreme authority. In 
America we have government of, for, and by the people 
and religious liberty which takes the form of freedom 
to form associations for the worship of Almighty God. 
The danger of confusing authority is part of this appeal 
to the church. Has the church jurisdiction over objec- 
tion to war, or must the objector make his plea to the 
civil power? One hopes the answer will be the correct 
one. 


DR. HOLMES 
DYSINGER 


THE QUESTIONS 


Did you ever preach in a sod house 


First. 
church? 


Second. Do the congregations in the Middle- 
west owe their foundation to proselyting? 


Third. Has the progress you have witnessed 
satisfied you? 


Fourth. Is the U. L. C. A. inheritance from the 
colonial, revolutionary and first decades of 
American church life of value to coming 
Lutheranism? 


THE ANSWERS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

For more than a week I have been 
trying to persuade myself that I ought 
to try to give a somewhat favorable 
answer to your letter asking for an 
article for THe LUTHERAN on matters 
of which I might have special informa- 
tion. 

I can give you a few facts in refer- 
ence to the work of the General Synod, 
which was the general body operating 
in the territory in which I worked be- 
fore the merger, namely, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, Colorado and 
California. 

I have had no experience with sod 
structures, either as places of worship 
or as the dwelling places of the pio- 
neers. My first work was in Illinois, 
and’there were no sod houses in that 
region then, if ever. Indeed, I do not 
remember that I ever saw a sod house 
in my later travels in the regions 
farther west. 


Concerning Proselyting 


Further, I have known many of our 
home missionaries, as also many of 
the men on the Home Boards, and I 
am sure that their primary motive in 
their work was to provide religious 
opportunities for those who had gone 
out from the congregations in the East. 
That was pre-eminently the case in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and farther 
west, as the personnel of the U. L. C. A. 
churches at the present time will attest. 
There were no doubt exceptions in this 


practice, but it was in the case of men 


of a certain persuasion and prompted 
by the stubbornness of the men in the 
foreign language groups in not provid- 


ing for “the faith of the fathers in the 


language of children.” I am in corre- 
spondence with one of our Seminary 


its graduates who is of Danish extraction, 


serving a Danish, congregation on the 
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Questions and Answers 


THE LUTHERAN’S Queries Given Responses by Veteran 


Dr. Holmes Dysinger, Fremont, Nebraska 


Pacific Coast. He is having a desperate 
time in trying to get the older members 
to allow the young people to have any 
say in the church affairs whatever, 
even to the extent of allowing them to 
identify themselves with the church. 
The fact is that the children from our 
Lutheran churches on this territory 
constitute a large contingent of the 
membership of the Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Presbyterian and every 
other denomination, in this state, sup- 
posed to be a sort of center of Lu- 
theranism. Even Fremont with its four 
different synodical types and predom- 
inantly Lutheran, is no exception to 
this general situation, due in a large 
measure to the same influences in the 
past. As a general principle I think the 
charge that the purpose was proselyt- 
ing from foreign groups is wholly false, 
and wherever there has been any 
movement in that direction, it has been 
motivated by a genuine need. 


The Matter of Progress 

Your second complex of questions 
is a little difficult to answer with any- 
thing like definiteness. The matter of 
“the progress which has been made in 
Lutheranism in the synods” can hardly 
be estimated in an appreciable way. 
When I came west there was a very 
pronounced and vocal element that in- 
sisted upon being called Lutheran, but 
whose Lutheranism was challenged in 
some circles. If any of that class have 
survived they would be found as drift- 
wood on the banks of the moving 
stream of Lutheranism. Whatever 
change there has been was very grad- 
ual and almost imperceptible. The 
teaching in the Seminary was positive, 
but not polemic or controversial, and 
the same has been carried into the 
congregations by its graduates. I think 
it would be difficult to find in any of 
our U. L. C. A. pulpits on this territory 
a minister who is not positively Lu- 
theran in preaching and cultus. 


The U. L. C. A. Can Do It 
Your final question is but “vaguely” 
stated, yet to my mind is very clear, 
and I think can be answered by simply 
changing your interrogative sentence 
to an affirmative as follows: “The U. L. 


C. A. is able to pour into the stream of: 


American Lutheranism elements which 
it possesses because its experiences ex- 
tend over the whole of the country’s 
existence.” Any religious group that 
would be influential in the life of a 
nation must catch the spirit of that 


nation and embody it and express it in 
its activities 

The Lutheran Church in this country 
has never been a very influential factor 
in the political, social, economic and 
even religious life of the nation as a 
whole. The reason for this state of 
things is not far to seek. The Lutheran 
Church in the United States is almost 
universally regarded as a foreign 
church. This is due in a large measure 
to its polyglot character, its racial ori- 
gins, and national and political back- 
grounds. The diversities of spirit in 
these various linguistic and racial 
groups are almost invariably in direct 
antithesis to the individual liberty, tol- 
erance and co-operation constituting 
the ideals of American life. Possibly 
the U. L. C. A., of all the Lutheran 
groups in this country, has come nearer 
embodying these ideals of the Amer- 
ican spirit than any other. If this is the 
ease it is beyond question that the 
U. L. C. A. is “able to pour into the 
stream of American Lutheranism ele- 
ments that are permanent and vital to 
our future in this country. 

I may add as an inference from what 
has been stated, that we should be very 
careful not to compromise on the above 
stated principles even in negotiating 
with other Lutheran bodies with the 
view of merging with them. The prin- 
ciple of Christian liberty must be main- 
tained. I am convinced that the U. L. 
C. A. is the hope of Lutheranism in 
this country, because it embodies the 
Christian principles of equality and 
liberty, and inculcates not only toler- 
ance but charity and co-operation. 


A CORRECTION 


Crockett, Va. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

In tHE September 11 issue of THE 
LUTHERAN, page 23, there is an article 
by the Rev. John Schmidt—“Down Old 
Dominion Way’”—in which is a para- 
graph heading, “Crockett Church Ded- 
icated.” The local newspapers did give 
out such information, but they went 
farther than the write-up submitted to 
them. We had hoped to dedicate our 
new church that day, but did not raise 
enough money to pay for the church in 
full. So the church was formally opened 
with the speakers as announced—but 
not dedicated. 

Please make the correction in THE 
LutHERAN that the church was formally 
opened rather than dedicated August 
twenty-fourth. W. V. McCray, 
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John the Baptist 


John’s Preaching Points to Jesus the Christ 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 3: 3-22. The Sunday School Lesson for October 20 


THE goal of great preaching is mak- 
ing Christ known. No matter what else 
a preacher emphasizes in his sermons, 
he must make the Gospel his chief mes- 
sage. John the Baptist started with this 
plan and completed it well. His early 
life was that of a boy and youth grow- 
ing up normally. At early maturity he 
felt the urge to live apart in prepara- 
tion for a special ministry. It was not 
from men or schools or books that he 
gathered his ideas or received his life 
work. John was a man apart by choice 
and having parts fitting him for a great 
work. His independent years were 
ruggedly spent in the desert region, 
where food was the commonest and 
clothing very meager. There he picked 
up the strong, but apt, figures of speech 
which gave force to his words. His 
wilderness days were put aside for a 
brief public ministry along the Jordan. 
The climax of John’s work was point- 
ing out Jesus as the Christ. His sermon 
theme was the sins of people. His ap- 
peal was with a message of love man- 
ifested in Jesus. His application was a 
personal call to repentance. 


Advice for Character 


John’s preaching was not based on 
desire for popularity. How could such 
preaching as his draw a crowd? Sin 
was individualized and denounced. Yet 
people came. Repentance was de- 
manded of them and baptism was of- 
fered them as a means of publicly con- 
fessing and seeking remission of sins. 
Surely there was nothing about all this 
to make a preacher an idol of the peo- 
ple. But John got the ear, the mind, 
the heart of the people. If John had 
cared more for public applause he 
would not have belittled the claim of 
Abraham’s children to be “right with 
God.” 

He emphasized that repenting as an 
outward matter was not enough. The 
life must be back of and continually 
support the repentance. He was look- 
ing for fruits of repentance. He knew 
the fate of fruitless vines; he pointed 
out the fate of repentance in name only 
but not in a life that proved the sin- 
cerity of the, repenting. It was this 
fruit of repentance that impressed list- 
eners. 

A general rule of charitableness 
spoken of by John was desirable fruit 
of repentance in reply to a question, 
“What shall we do?” It demanded 
sharing with others. It was a call for 
dividing possessions so that all might 


be comfortable. Apparently local con- 
ditions and tendencies required such 
instruction. Publicans wanted instruc- 
tion and John advised fairness in tax- 
gathering, rather than a get-rick-quick 
scheme. He advised soldiers to keep 
strictly within the requirements of their 
duties, avoiding needless cruelty, and 
to accept agreed-upon wages without 
complaint. John’s advice was that con- 
duct must prove belief and profession. 


Announcement of Jesus 

The real preacher forgets personal 
preferment and selfish promotion. He 
wants Christ remembered. “Not me but 
Christ,” is his slogan. John was like 
that. Never had a man better oppor- 
tunity to push to the top in public favor, 
yet he set it aside and announced 
Christ. They were wondering if John 
might be the Messiah. His words and 
deeds suggested this to the eager Jews; 
nothing was more desired by them than 
the coming of Messiah. 

John denied being the Messiah when 
asked about it. What he did was to use 
their question as a start toward an- 
nouneing the Christ. Jesus was about 
to come before them. John knew what 
he was saying. 

People must know what sort of 
Christ was coming, and what His com- 
ing would mean to them. His manner 
must be understood, drastic as it would 
be; His way of working must be ac- 
cepted as righteous. He would care- 
fully, yet forcibly, separate the good 
from the bad, the wheat from the chaff. 


THINK OF THESE 


A SERMON has weight and does good 
when the Word of God descends on the 
preacher. 


No message of a Christian has much 
worth unless based on “as it is written.” 


Personal ambition for advancement 


bothers us but little when we are near 
Christ. 


The keener our sense of personal sin, 
the greater our zeal to serve Christ. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 14 to 20 

M. Make Ready for the Lord. Luke 3: 1-6. 
T. The Need of Repentance. Luke 13: 1-5. 
W. ‘What Must We Do?” Luke 3: 10-14. 
Th. Personal Preparation. Psalm 51: 1-10. 
F. Fruits of Repentance. Luke 3: 7-9, 
Sat. Expectant Faith. Luke 3: 15-17. 
S. Good Tidings. Luke 3: 18-22. 


THE LUTHERAN 


His standard for living was strict and 
broad in demands. 


Baptism of Jesus 

Out beyond John’s ministry, verily 
its climax, was the baptism of Jesus. 
John’s announcement of Christ was 
true—Jesus’ coming for baptism proved 
it. Jesus’ baptism itself was no differ- 
ent; what immediately followed it was 
different. The descent of the Spirit and 
the voice of the Father, though having 
nothing to do with John’s baptism of 
Jesus, gave to that baptism fullest sig- 
nificance. God put the seal of approval 
on John’s preaching and baptism by 
what He did in recognition of Jesus as 
Son and of the baptism as symbolizing 
His acceptance for ministry. John’s 
message was a call to repentance and 
baptism in preparation for the recep- 
tion of Jesus as the Christ. John’s ad- 
vice was that conduct should support 
elaim and profession. John’s assurance 
for himself was that God approved his 
word and work. 


FOR ANY WORK 


“HE Is a man of all work; he can do 
anything,” is sometimes said of a cer- 
tain individual. It was thus the mill- 
right was referred to in an earlier day. 
He was a remarkable man of his times. 
He rarely made blunders in erecting 
and equipping large buildings. He was 
equal to any mechanical, structural 
work that was to be done. He could 
plan it, and tell how to do it, and take 
tools in hand and do the work. He 
seemed fit for any work. That was be- 
fore the days of mass production and 
specialization in some little part of a 
major construction. } 

Jesus was like that, fit for any work, 
except that the scope of what He did® 
went beyond the ability of any man of 
His day or since. Wherever He tried 
Himself out He succeeded; in fact, He 
was an example for others to follow in 
any field of work within their power. 
Jesus went further than any man can 
ever go. His work took Him into spir- 
itual relations. He dealt with the souls 
of people as no man can do. He min- 
istered relief to the needy in His own 
way. Highest praise is due Him for 
His adaptability to all kinds of people. 
The story of Jesus can now be told to 
people everywhere. People regard Him 
with admiration and willingness to trust 
because He was qualified to do so many 
things and do them perfectly. 

Jesus offered to be yoked with be- 
lievers who want to be His workers. He 
guaranteed to be with His followers 
who are busy in His service. He is 
willing to complement us in our lack of 
strength and skill, so that many of us 
can say with Paul, “I can do all things 
through Him.” y 


October 9, 1940 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND 
ISMS OF THE DAY 


Totalitarianism 


A piscussIon of totalitarianism today 
is intensely practical. Vast areas of our 
globe are governed by totalitarian 
states, and American democracy must 
prove its right to live. Our young peo- 
ple must understand the principles in- 
volved, and once fully convinced that 
democracy is worth any price, must be 
willing to pay that price. 

Mussolini has given the definition of 
totalitarianism in these words: “Every- 
thing for the state; nothing apart from 
the state.” This means that every phase 
of life in a totalitarian state is domi- 
nated by the state and for the pur- 
poses of the state. The authority of the 
state extends to the fields of educa- 
tion, religion, business, the home, and 
it may regulate the minute details of 
personal life. 

There are three governments in par- 
ticular that display the variations pos- 
sible in a totalitarian state: Russia, 
Italy and Germany. To these may also 
be added Japan, though it is built 
around theories inherited from the ab- 
solute monarchy of the past. Under all 
these governments there is some meas- 
ure of religious freedom permitted, and 
it does not rest on inalienable rights. 
This is true of academic freedom as well. 
If the Lutheran pastor in Germany 
preaches race equality before God, he 
will find himself in conflict with a 
teaching of the state. If the university 
professor in Germany teaches that the 
blood of all races is the same, he too 
will find himself in conflict with the 
state. The home must bow to the state. 
It will not recognize the love of a Gen- 
tile for a Jew, even though the home 
was established by intermarriage be- 
fore the day of the Nazis. 


Nazi Ideals 
According to Lyman Bryson in 

“Which Way America?” a 1940 pub- 

lication, a young German of eighteen 

must accept the following rules 

(‘Which Way America?” by Lyman 

Bryson, Macmillan Company, page 75): 

1. The leader is always right. 

2. Never violate discipline. 

3. Never waste time in idle chatter, 
not in self-gratifying criticism, but 
take hold and help. 

4. Be proud but not arrogant. 

5. The program is your dogma; it de- 
mands your complete surrender to 
the cause. 

! 


6. You are a representative of the 
party; govern your appearance and 
behavior accordingly. 

7. Loyalty and unselfishness are the 
first commandments. 

8. As a true socialist you must be a 
true comrade. 

9.Do to your comrades as you would 
have them do to you. 

10.In battle be steadfast and discreet. 

11. Courage is not recklessness. 

12. Whatever serves the interest of the 
movement and through it Germany 
and the German people, is right. 


Internationalism 

The totalitarian state is interested in 
itself alone. The last principle above 
states this belief. The result is the 
abolition of all organizations and so- 
cieties that go across national or racial 
lines. Even so harmless a club as 
Rotary has been dissolved in Russia, 
Germany and Italy. Lodges, such as 
the Masons and Odd Fellows, are un- 
der ban. 

Communism claims to be the suc- 
cessor to the Socialist Internationale, 
which was to unite the working people 
of the world. But it is not international 
in its philosophy. Rather it aims at one 
world nation, or federation, in which 
one class rules. Naziism aims at the 
rule of one race, Communism at the 
rule of one class. 


Democracy 

“Democuaey for most of us is not an 
ism. It is a way of life. It does not rep- 
resent any rigid form of state or na- 
tional organization. It is something 
constantly developing and unfolding, 
changing from day to day, making mis- 
takes, advancing in this direction, re- 
treating in that, but always animated by 
a few fundamental ideas.” So wrote 
Dorothy Thompson in “Political Guide.” 
These ideas may be summarized thus: 
1. The right to live our own lives so 
long as our way of life does not impose 
on the rights of others. 2. Freedom to 
have many loyalties, so long as they 
are not treasonable. 3. The recognition 
of the state as a device of government, 
not an end in itself. 4. The acceptance 
of the basic implications of the Golden 
Rule. 5. Individuals must be judged by 
their qualities, not by race, background, 
etc. 6. Laws should not be arbitrarily 
made but be the result of debate, con- 
sultation, ete. 7. Power should not be 
concentrated but there should be suc- 
cession in office and checks and balances. 
These are not a complete set of prin- 
ciples for a democracy but indicate 


some of the divergence from total- 
itarianism. 

Under democracy, capitalism has 
grown. Free business naturally results 
in capitalism. Democracy must recog- 
nize the faults of this system as prac- 
ticed in America. Regulation of busi- 
ness will follow on the principle that 
business should be as free as possible 
but that the individual must be pro- 
tected against economic injustice. 
Totalitarianism places capital under 
government so that the nation becomes 
one great concern managed by the 
state. 


The Price of Totalitarianism 

In the totalitarian nation the indi- 
vidual is trained to sacrifice comfort in 
the interests of the good of the state. 
In the case of Germany, as an instance, 
the people gave up many luxuries so 
that the materials might go into the 
manufacture of war supplies. We who 
live in democracies must always be 
willing to give up some of our comforts 
if it is necessary in order to preserve 
our way of life. 

In the totalitarian nation, life itself 
must be cheerfully sacrificed for the 
service of the state. A mother must be 
glad to give her son to the nation. Here, 
too, democracy must learn a like dis- 
cipline. The one great reservation we 
must all make has to do with the pur- 
pose of the sacrifice. No man should 
be required to give his life for a cause 
in which he does not believe. 

In the totalitarian nation curiosity is 
discouraged. The citizen is not to ask 
why? He is not to enter into criticism 
of the government, or even discuss its 
edicts. Democracy encourages free 
debate. 

In the totalitarian nation individual 
liberty does not exist. It is not an in- 
herent right. Therefore censorship 
claims rights over the press, public ad- 
dresses and discussions, the radio, and 
even personal mail. The spy system is 
highly developed. Democracy allows 
freedom of expression in the largest 
possible degree. 

In the totalitarian nation respon- 
sibility for government is taken from 
the shoulders of the people and placed 
in the hands of the leader and his asso- 
ciates. Democracy places responsibility 
on the average citizen, and he in turn 
delegates some of this responsibility to 
his representatives. But he places a 
limit on the terms of these representa- 
tives. He wants them to represent him, 
not to think for him. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Assistant Director Empie Writes 


Green alight for 
Whession ause 


Pastors Report Readiness to Present 


Appeal for Orphaned Missions 


A REGIONAL director writes: 

“The preliminary work of the head- 
quarters has been effective. The pas- 
tors are aware of your general plan. 
Here are some casual comments, vol- 
unteered: 

“‘T am going to see personally to the 
distribution of their printed matter, and 
I think our congregation will give $500.’ 
It is a congregation of 700 confirmed 
members, in the midst of a parish hall 
building project. 

““Our congregation has already gath- 
ered $100.’ 

““This is one piece of constructive 
work on which we can all unite in these 
days,’ from a pacifist pastor. 

“To an objection that the appeal 
would conflict with the time of local 
financial plans, the pastor of a large- 
giving congregation replied, ‘But this 
is an emergency, and our work must 
be inconvenienced, if necessary.’ ” 


q 


A Lutheran Responsibility 

“What a reflection on Lutheran faith 
and vision it will be, if 2,300,000 con- 
firmed members contribute less than 
$500,000 to such a cause!” was a re- 
mark passed by a pastor recently. Was 
the response to the Emergency Appeal 
such a reflection? Perhaps not. There 
was some confusion that led some Lu- 
therans to contribute through the 
Hoover committee or other agencies. 
It was all very sudden: no organiza- 
tion existed to take up the matter at 
once with a well-equipped staff. 

No such confusion exists now. All 
bodies have notified their pastors of the 
call to come to them. There is no over- 
lapping with other humanitarian enter- 
prises. This is specifically the task of 
the Lutheran Church; if the Lutheran 
Church does not do it, no one will. The 
missions are our missions; their loss 
will be our loss, our Church’s loss, and 
a loss to the Kingdom of God. We can 
look nowhere else for help. 

One reason why we are confident that 
our Lutheran Church will rise to meet 
this challenge is that our regional di- 
rectors report such widespread interest 
and sympathy among our pastors every- 
where, as quoted above. In some cases 
this appeal will have to be put off until 
early in November, since it conflicts 
with regularly observed causes in local 
places, but we are assured that never- 


theless Lutheran World Action will be 
presented and pushed thoroughly in 
those churches. It takes a crisis of this 
kind to indicate just how much of the 
potential power of the Lutheran Church 
in America can be counted on for 
united, constructive action. 


Other Regional Directors Named 

The following pastors have accepted 
the appointment to serve ‘as regional 
directors in the areas indicated: the 
Rev. Herman G. Fischer in Georgia 
and Alabama; the Rev. Armin George 
Weng in metropolitan Chicago; the Rev. 
Niels B. Hansen in Wisconsin; the Rev. 
C. M. Granskou in South Dakota; the 
Rev. Ruben Spong in Kansas; the Rev. 
F. H. Bloch in Oklahoma; the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Loeske in Louisiana. These 
men will have completed all of the pre- 
liminary work and have the project 
well under way by the time this an- 
nouncement is read. 


The Help of Children Asked 


The extension of this appeal to in- 
clude Sunday schools is an interesting 
experiment. The pamphlet to be dis- 
tributed to the children has been pre- 
pared especially for them, and the four- 
color map on the inside spread can be 
preserved for further use and study. 
It is the hope of the editors that all this 
work of educating our children and 
adults to a greater realization of the 
scope and needs of Lutheran World 
Missions will have a permanent, lasting 
value in making them more mission- 
minded. Especially should this be true 
in the case of the children. If their in- 
terest is secured now, a good foundation 
will be assured for greater mission 
work in our church in the future. 

Envelopes for their use are in Lenten 
Self-denial envelope style. It is hoped 
that Sunday school superintendents will 
give a few minutes each Sunday from 
now until the middle of November, at 
assembly periods, or in departments, 
for announcements and discussion of 
the progress of the local program for 
Lutheran World Action. 


The Use of Posters 


Advertisers tell us that a display must 
be seen about seven times to register 
the desired effect. Lutheran World 
Action is something practically new to 
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most of our people. It is therefore de- 
sirable to recall it to their minds at 
every opportunity during these next 
few weeks. Some pastors have felt it 


“worth while to have gifted individuals 


in their congregations prepare posters 
to be displayed in vestibules, social 
rooms, Sunday' school classrooms, and 
other prominent places. Our emblem of 
Lutheran World Action shown above, 
or the map of Lutheran World Missions 
used in both pamphlets make very 
suitable subjects for such posters. 
Without doubt, the use of every means 
and channel possible to bring the call 
home to each member and make it real 
to him, is essential to the success of the 
effort to raise $500,000 in the next few 
weeks. 


THE CONVENTION SERMON 
(Continued from page 7) 


church by means of Christ’s Gospel to 
forgive sin. This power must be kept 
unmixed and primary, is the cause of 
new life, and belongs only to the church. 
How great are the gifts of power to 
mankind! But what is their purpose, 
the purpose of every one? What is 
God’s way, Who gives power? What 
does the only answerer tell us? Listen 
to Him. “Ye know that the princes of 
the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they that are great exercise 
authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you; but whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your 
minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.” 
We see at once that power, all power, 
is definitely for service. We all have 
gifts of power in order that we may 
greatly serve one another. Jesus is 
emphasizing the danger of power, its 
inevitable tendency to dominate, even 
ruthlessly to demand utter subjection 
at the point of the victorious sword. 
These things help to clarify our be- 
wilderment today. They are God’s 
light. At least some of us know that 
during almost the past century, increas- 
ingly the world over, changes have 
been taking place in the idea of the 
state and its power. They have been 
largely of a social character. Here in 
America we have recognized them 
under names like social welfare, child 
care, the rights of labor, unemploy- 
ment protection, old age benefits, ete. 
The state has been ever more strongly 
entering these fields. In so far as these 
partake of Christ’s idea of service, do 
not trespass upon the sphere of the 
home, do not interfere with the specific 
ability of the church to deal more 
deeply with these problems, do not 
crush the glory of the individual’s self- 
initiative with his own gifts, they are 
excellences in the modern conception 
of government. We know also, how- 
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ever, that there have been philosophies 
of the will, theories of might, which 


' would lead the state to misuse Christ’s 


words by saying of itself, “All power 
is given unto me on earth.” More 


_ strongly than we probably recognize, 


FI 


* 
i 


i 
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_ all governments have been accumulat- 


ing to themselves thoughts of that char- 
acter. They represent the dangers of 
power, an abandonment of the idea of 


_ power for service alone. 


And practically we know that for 


- many centuries the history of Europe 


has been marked by the struggles of 
governments for power over one an- 
other. Often the church was merely a 
tool for them, sometimes the church it- 
self was strangely struggling for power 
over the governments, sometimes a 
war appeared to be only a religious 
battle. Although there were always 
many tangled involvements, the con- 
ception of service had little or no place 


- among them. We must not forget that 
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whatever the present-day tangle may 
involve, nevertheless that centuries- 
old struggle for power continues ele- 
mental in the conflict — governmental 
supremacy, economic (business) domi- 
nation. We must not forget that in 
Asia also the contention for power is 
under way. We must not forget that 
until a century and a half ago Canada 
and the United States were just a sec- 
tion of the fairly constant European 
battlefield. For a century and a half 
both of us have aimed to cultivate a 
Christian idea of government for serv- 
ice alone. Today as both of us find our- 
selves ever more closely involved, we 
must pray in God’s grace to maintain 
our ideals. I fear their loss in great 
degree under present developments. 
We have conscription of our youth. If, 
as is fearfully possible, even: after the 
present conditions all our young men 
are always to be given a year or more 
of military training, it means a war- 
minded people, a nation that can readily 
develop the lust for power—not God- 
given power, not power for service, but 
power that masters the citizens, power 
that would master other nations. How 
similar is our situation to that of the 


_ psalmist regarding the danger of power. 


Arrogance a Form of Rebellion 


But he spoke, in the second place, of 
the danger of self-esteem. He saw the 
arrogant men in his world, and he 
marked them specifically as rebels 


against God. This is always the nature 


of self-esteem, that finally it exalts it- 
self and says with the fool in his heart, 
there is no God. We see the same fact 
in our time. The confusion of our world 
has gone very deep. The boastful voices 
of self-esteem are still heard, one well- 
known individual declaring recently 
that the idea of a personal God is not 
tenable. The president of the American 
Association for the) Advancement of 


Science said in June that the ancient 
Hebraic and Christian ordinances con- 
flict with human nature, and that our 
problems are best met by Darwinian 
morals. Cruelty, selfishness, lust, cow- 
ardice, and deceit are normal and are 
virtues; only their abuse is to be dis- 
approved. More important than such 
frequent individual outbursts against 
God are the strange, evil forces mani- 
festing their might against Christ and 
the church. National and political forces 
are today antagonizing, repressing the 
church, or are using the influence 
of the church for their own ends. War 
conditions have served only to intensify 
the situation, as stated in my report 
to this convention. We are beginning 
to feel the effects, our own Lutheran 
Church throughout the world suffering 
perhaps beyond any other Christian 
confession and our church in America 
being called upon to assume bewilder- 
ing responsibilities. 


Religion and Peace 

My hope is that when a peace treaty 
is to be prepared, the question of re- 
ligion in national life will receive im- 
portant attention. But even this possi- 
bility is not sufficiently assuring. Con- 
ditions for the church may, probably 
will, grow worse. The work of self- 
esteem against the church will not have 
finished its course. Must we not note 
that there is much self-esteem in the 
church itself? It is dangerous, increas- 
ing our confusion. Perhaps God wishes 
to purge His church of it before He 
can properly bless mankind with peace. 
Within the United States various self- 
esteeming churches work intensely for 
influence at Washington, one of them 
sure that in fifty years it will have 
control throughout the nation. Another 
covets to be known as the Church of 
America, or the American Church. Sev- 
eral, including our Lutheran Church, 
are statistically mad, outbidding each 
other as the largest Protestant group 
in the world. Does not the germ of 
self-esteem sometimes infect congre- 
gations? Is there not widespread satis- 
faction with showy but shallow attain- 
ments in church life? 

I sincerely believe that if we pray to 
have God’s way straight before our 
face, if we clearly analyze the world’s 
confusion, we shall not minimize the 
self-esteem without and within the 
church, but know that it is a rebel 
against God. It has always been in the 
world, but its manifestations now are 
threatening the foundations. It is not 
God’s way. Jesus never told us we 
would learn self-esteem of Him, but 
would learn quite the opposite. Time 
after time He said that not self-esteem 
but self-sacrifice is God’s way. “He that 
loseth his life shall find it, shall save 
it.” He practiced it to the limit. If we 
cherish strongly the worth of the in- 
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dividual, the rights of the individual, 
let us recognize that the strongest right 
the individual possesses is the right to 
sacrifice himself. 


“Followers of the Way” 

The early Christians sometimes called 
themselves “Followers of the Way.” 
Let us be their followers. Can we in- 
tensely thrill our souls once more with 
a fresh understanding of the church’s 
distinctive and all-absorbing gift, the 
power by the Gospel to forgive sin? 
The theme of the Reformation was that 
Christ is a complete Saviour. We are 
distinctively the Church of the Refor- 
mation. Every sermon from every Lu- 
theran pulpit is somehow a failure if 
it does not somehow manifest that com- 
plete Saviour Who esteemed not His 
life dear unto Himself. Every sermon 
is somehow a failure if somehow it 
does not show the church’s power to 
forgive sin. Sermons without such 
emphasis upon the grace of God will, 
it is to be feared, somehow contribute 
to ruinous self-salvation, self-esteem. 

Several times I have heard that the 
present appeal to our congregations 
may not attain its desired end because 
it is so largely for foreign missionary 
purposes. If that be true, brethren, 
what does it mean? It means some 
things I shall not mention because they 
are tinged with the mere self-esteem 
of our Lutheran Church. But I ask you, 
does it sadly mean that our people do 
not esteem God’s way, do not esteem 
the glory of self-sacrifice, do not esteem 
God’s intention for mankind when He 
gave to the church the power to forgive 
sin, do not esteem the complete Saviour 
Who will draw all men to Himself? 

Had I the time and had you the 
patience we could make a careful study 
of the third element discovered by the 
psalmist in the confusion about him. 
It was, you remember, the dangerous 
confusion, strife of tongues. The same 
exists today. The babble we hear on 
many themes includes confused debate 
on educational and social problems. 
That debate touches therefore two 
great services the church must carry 
out, the educational and merciful serv- 
ices. Most briefly I express again my 
conviction that our Church cannot be 
true to its responsibility until it prac- 
tices in every congregation through 
weekday religious education. Our re- 
sponsibility is furthermore the pro- 
motion by every congregation of a serv- 
ice of love in its community which is 
genuinely Christ’s merciful service. 

The man who uttered our text was 
prostrate before God. As we kneel here 
tonight may our souls pray, “Make Thy 
way straight before my face.” During 
our days here may the confusions of 
the world and of our own thoughts 
not obstruct God’s way into our minds 
and hearts and wills. 
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Colleges Begin Sessions 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


officially opened its one hundred ninth 
academic year September 19. Dr. Henry 
W. A. Hanson, president of the col- 
lege, delivered an address to the stu- 
dent body in Brua Chapel. More than 
600 students are enrolled. The fresh- 
man class numbers 188 men and 
women, a gain of fourteen over last 
year. The faculty has two new addi- 
tions in the persons of William T. Starr, 
Ph.D., in the French department, and 
Lieutenant John C. Hollinger of York, 
Pa., instructor in military science. 

The first four days prior to the of- 
ficial opening of school for upper class- 
men was devoted to freshman orienta- 
tion, including entrance examinations, 
lecture,s and discussion groups. Among 
the features of the week were a fresh- 
man campfire conducted by the Student 
Christian Association, a tour of the 
Gettysburg battlefield, and a faculty 
reception on the evening of September 
eighteenth. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Reavy intelligently to guide the 
greatest number of students in its his- 
tory as they prepare themselves for 
whatever may come in the days ahead, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
opened its seventy-fourth collegiate 
year September 16, with its objectives 
clearly stated by President Levering 
Tyson. 

For the third consecutive year en- 
rollment figures reached a new peak. 
This year 535 students began their 
work with the opening of the college, 
an increase of twenty-four over last 
year’s student body. Registration in- 
cludes 196 new students—freshmen and 
a few transfers from other institutions. 
In September 1938, 501 students were 
enrolled at the beginning of the year 
and the previous year, at the start of 
the administration of President Tyson, 
the student body numbered 429. 

The careful selection of students is 
again evident in this year’s freshman 
class. A large percentage are honor 
students and boys in the upper brackets 
of their high school classes. New stu- 
dents are enrolled from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Japan. 

Pointing to the priceless measure of 
individual liberty Americans enjoy, 
President Tyson told the student body 
that they will be called upon to decide 
whether they are willing to accept 
America’s traditional freedoms with the 
responsibilities they imply or whether 
they prefer the totalitarian ideology. 
The American ideals, he said, spring 
from the Cross. 


New faces were evident among the 


faculty and the staff as the new year 


began. During the summer Edmund 5S. 
Keiter of Lebanon, son of the Rev. A. 
Charles R. Keiter and grandson of the 
late Dr. W. D. C. Keiter, began his 
work as the business officer of the col- 
lege, succeeding LeRoi E. Snyder, who 
resigned in June. 

An entirely new staff was placed in 
charge of the College Commons. 

New faculty members include Wil- 
liam C. Wilbur, Jr., an assistant in- 
structor at Columbia University, who 
succeeds Dr, Joseph S. Jackson as in- 
structor in history; Robert McClurkin, 
an instructor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, given a one-year appointment 
during the leave of absence of Thomas 
Kennedy, instructor in economics; 


Donald EK. Shay, an assistant instructor 


at the University of Maryland, instruc- 
tor in the department of biology, suc- 
ceeding Harold E. Miller. Clifford. C. 
Klick of the class of 1939 and Albert D. 
Simpson of the class of 1940 began their 
work as teaching fellows in physics and 
mathematics, respectively. 

During the summer months there 
were marked improvements on the 
campus, particularly the furnishing of 
more than half of the old dormitories 
and the construction of four new tennis 
courts. The dormitory rooms were 
completely furnished to correspond 
with the facilities afforded in West Hall, 
the freshman dormitory that was 
opened in the fall of 1939. 

With the large student body it has 
become evident once again that Muh- 
lerberg faces the need for new dor- 
mitory units. All the dormitories are 
filled this year. Erection of additions 
to complete the dormitory quadrangle 
is included in President Tyson’s plans 
for the expansion of the program. 

Enrollment figures this year are par- 
ticularly pleasing to administrative of- 
ficers in that the number of carefully 
selected students is above the quota of 
525 that was set for this year. Muhlen- 
berg’s growth to its maximum enroll- 
ment of 600 students is being carefully 
regulated by college officials. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Tue fiftieth session of Lenoir Rhyne 
College was officially opened Friday 
morning, September 13, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hickory, N. C. The service 
was in charge of President P. E. Mon- 
roe, D.D. A devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. V. C. Ridenhour 
of Hickory. Dr. R. L. Fritz, former 
president of the college and senior fac- 
ulty member, welcomed the members 
of the faculty and greeted the students 
in behalf of the administration. James 
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E. Coad, secretary of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, welcomed the stu- 
dents in behalf of the City of Hickory. 
Dr. Jacob L. Morgan, president of the 
United Synod of North Carolina, wel- 
comed the student body in behalf of 
the Lutherans of the State of North 
Carolina and urged them to find a 
church home in Hickory and to visit 
the church often. 

Dr. Monroe introduced the following 
new faculty members: Miss Margaret 
Weeks, instructor in physical education 
for girls; Miss Elise’ Etheredge, in- 
structor in commercial branches; Dr. 
W. R. Weaver, professor of Spanish and 
other languages; and Mr. R. W. Cartier, 
band director. 

According to an announcement from 
the registrar’s office, a total of 560 stu- 
dents have enrolled. This is the largest 
in the history of this college. The a 
cappella choir began its season Thurs- 


_day_aftérnoon with a rehearsal in the 


assembly room. Professor Lee, director, 
told of the program planned for this 
year. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


THE new session at Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry, S. C., has gotten well 
under way with the attendance reach- 
ing the capacity enrollment of last year, 
400 students. All dormitories are 
crowded to capacity. 

At the opening exercises held in Hol- 
land Hall September 13 many visitors 
were present to greet faculty and stu- 
dents. The Rev. George E. Meetze, pas- 
tor of Grace Church in Prosperity, 
S. C., conducted the devotional exer- 
cises. Brief messages of greeting were 
read by President James C. Kinard 
from President F. H. Knubel of the 
United Lutheran Church in America; 
President Edgar Z. Pence of the South 
Carolina Synod; President Paul G. Mc- 
Cullough of the Florida Synod; Pres- 
ident Henry J. Black, D.D., of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod; the Rev. 
Walter C. Davis, D.D., pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church in Charleston, S. C., 
chairman of the Board of Trustees; and 
Mayor J. W. Earhardt of the City of 
Newberry. Personal greetings were ex- 
tended by Superintendent O. B. Can- 
non of the city school system and the 
Rev. H. O. Chambers, who is president 
of the Newberry Ministerial Associa- 
tion, for the local churches. Miss Jo 
Sullivan, recently added to the music 
staff, gave a brief harp recital. The in- 
novation of having opening exercises 
without any set addresses has proved 
popular. 

A number of additions have been 
made to the teaching staff this session: 
T. Painter Hanson of Gettysburg, asso- 
ciate professor of English; C. M. Smith, 
Jr., of Kinards, S. C., instructor in his- 
tory; Mrs. Mae Denton, instructor in 
the Department of Natural Sciences, 
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having charge of the laboratory work 
in biology. She also directs the classes 
in physical education for the women 
students. 

To offer the new courses in religious 
education E. Bryan Keisler, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newberry, is serving as a part- 
time instructor. 

Prof. Paul Ensrud has returned to 
the college as head of the Department 
of Music after a year’s leave of absence 
for graduate study at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in New York State. 

During the opening exercises Pres- 
ident Kinard announced that a large 
American flag had been given the col- 
lege by Prof. Charles L. Trabert of the 
faculty and that the members of the 
“N” Club, honorary athletic organiza- 
tion, had assumed the responsibility of 
seeing that the flag should be flown on 
the staff atop the administration build- 
ing each day. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


ANNOUNCEMENT of immediate erection 
of a new chemistry building highlighted 
_ the opening of the eighty-eighth ses- 
sion of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
September 16. The new structure will 
cost between $65,000 and $75,000 and 
will be built of brick and trimmed in 
Indiana limestone. An unnamed donor 
in the Middle West is giving funds for 
the new building. The donor visited the 
campus during the last year and was so 
impressed by the outstanding work 
done in the sciences by this institution 
that he agreed to back this much- 
needed physical addition. 

Approximately twice the number of 
students now taken care of in the chem- 
istry department will have opportunity 
to study in this field as soon as the 
building is completed. 

The admissions office reports a sharp 
increase in dormitory students among 
those who arrived to participate in the 
opening program. From September 16 
to 20 freshmen and other new students 
engaged in a carefully planned orien- 
tation program and registered for their 
courses of instruction. Faculty mem- 
bers, including Dr. Charles J. Smith, 
president of the college; Dr. F. C. 
Longaker, student advisor and profes- 
sor of philosophy; Dean E. B. Broad- 
water; Head Coach Gordon C. White; 
Dr. C. R. Brown, head of the History 
Department; and Prof. Julius F. Prufer, 
associate professor of Political Science, 
were heard by new students; also sev- 
eral students, and representatives of 
the college. 

Enrollment figures indicate a gain of 
nineteen per,cent in the number of stu- 
dents living on the campus, but total 
enrollment figures were not available at 
this writing since registration of local 
students was still in progress. 
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Chicago 


Additions to the staff during the past 
year were Stewart T. Hanks, Class of 
13, as finance officer, and Mrs. Ethel 
Gardner as hostess at Smith Call, co-ed 
clubhouse. Mr. Hanks comes to the col- 
lege with a wealth of experience in the 
business field and will be in charge of 
fund-raising activities. Mrs. Gardner 
has previously been assistant dietitian 
and replaces Miss Dorothy Reeder, who 
in turn becomes full-time assistant 
librarian. Miniter RircHie. 


AT DES MOINES 


(Continued from page 10) 


my admiration and who is keenly inter- 
ested in this organization, I made the 
following statements, all of which are 
verified by our treasurer; “The Women’s 
Missionary Society has never failed to 
balance its budget. Not only that, but 
each year it consistently increases and 
raises its budget. In the last twenty-two 
years the Women’s Missionary Society 
has contributed to the United Lutheran 
Church, through its Boards, more than 
eight million dollars. Its trust funds of 
more than five hundred thousand dol- 
lars lost in interest, even in the depth 
of the depression, less than one thou- 
sand dollars.” At first my friend was 
rather incredulous and then he said, “T 
do not understand such a record for 


Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 


your women. How is it possible? How 
do you explain it?” My answer was 


ready. “The policy of the Women’s 
Missionary Society is to emphasize 
always the spiritual, the devotional, 
the educational, in its program and its 
publicity.” 
One Purpose Only 

The purpose of it all is that Christ 
may be made known to every soul on 
earth. Our story continues to be 
one of alleviating physical suffering, 
teaching and preaching, blessing and 
brightening, Christianizing, saving souls. 
The story continues to be an arresting 
one. There is in its rehearsal not only 
the thrill of counting schools, hospitals 
and missionaries the woild round, but 
there is also the thrill of easing the 
hard places of those who labor in our 
own land, the thrill of not failing the 
underprivileged, the forlorn, the help- 
less wherever found. We are laying 
at least the foundation upon which 
others may mount to a real glimpse of 
the world, “A Christian community,” 
when, to human hearts the “Kingdom 
has come.” 
[Later issues of Tue LuTHeran will 
contain reports of the proceedings of 
the Young Women’s Congress and the 
convention of the Missionary Society. 
The first trans-Mississippi convention 
promises to be noteworthy in forward- 
looking legislation. Ep.] 
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FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


Ir 1s the consistent custom of our 
churches in Florida to continue regular 
church services and Sunday school ses- 
sions throughout the summer season. 
Most, if not all, of the pastors have had 
the benefit of vacations, but their pul- 
pits were supplied and services pro- 
vided for their congregations. Several 
parishes had the advantage of vacation 
church schools, attended by an increas- 
ing number of boys and girls. The syn- 
odical Committee on Parish Education 
advanced the observance of September 
as Parish Education Month and are 
seeking to enlist a larger subscription 
list to THe LutHERAN. Plans are under 
way by several pastors for church 
workers’ training classes. 

Sunday school workers are busily 
engaged in plans for Promotion Day, 
Rally Day, selection of officers and 
teachers and their installation. Pastors 
will begin instruction in Luther’s Cate- 
chism in October preparing boys and 
girls for confirmation. The young peo- 
ple are looking forward to the Regional 
Meetings for Youth to be held in Jack- 
sonville, Tampa and Hollywood. 


375th Anniversary of St. Augustine 

Weird notes blown on a conch shell, 
the Indian sign of alarm, followed by 
the triumphant sound of the bugles as 
Spanish soldiery introduced the color- 
ful pageantry in celebration of the three 
hundred seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the birthday of St. Augustine, held Sep- 
tember 7, 1940. “The Landing of Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles” was enacted with 
a brilliant display of color in the great 
natural arena to the north of Castillo 
de San Marcos, historic fort visited by 
thousands of tourists each year. The 
historic celebration of the founding of 
the oldest city in the United States was 
not permitted to pass without a spe- 
cial and spectacular observance by the 
Roman Catholic Church of the founding 
of its oldest parish in continental United 
States, in St. Augustine. The great eccle- 
siastical parade passed in review in 
front of the cathedral, through the 
-ancient city gates (still preserved at 
the northern entrance to the city) and 
proceeded to Fort Green, where the 
“Pontifical Military Mass” at an out- 
door altar was celebrated. Here thou- 
sands of people heard the words of the 
local priest repeat the words of long 
ago in which “was blessed the land in 
the name wf God and the King of 
Spain,” this ceremony being emblematic 
of the first Mass held in this part of 
the New World. 


Cotton Again in the Limelight 


It is likely that Sidney Lanier had 
only “yon old deserted Georgian hill” 


in mind when he wrote the poem 
“Corn,” but we thought of his beautiful 
lines again when we read a newspaper 
account of how Florida farmers are re- 
turning to the production of long staple 
variety of what Lanier calls “coquet 
cotton.” Evidently the farmer is “sow- 
ing his heart with hopes of swifter 
gain,” but will not sit himself down 
and wait for the rain; although he 
might be tempted to follow the prev- 
alent practice and “stake his life on 
games of Buy-and-Sell, and turn each 
field into a gamble’s hell.” 

This by way of introduction to a brief 
item concerning the fact that although 
during the past twenty years Florida 
has produced very little cotton, at the 
present time her farmers are returning 
to its production and making a profit. 
In fact, it is the story of the victory of 
science over the destructive cotton boll 
weevil. The long staple, or Sea Island 
variety, brings the biggest prices. Agri- 
culturists say that there is a market 
for much more Sea Island cotton than 
is now produced. It is stated that this 
variety is one of the few crops where 
production problems are paramount to 
those of marketing. The first bales sold 
this year brought thirty-four cents per 
pound. The expected production is 
2,500 bales from’ 13,000 acres. About 
400 pounds is the weight of one bale of 
cotton. — 

The other day Florida’s commissioner 
of agriculture “bet his shirt” at a civic 
club luncheon that no one could tell it 
from silk. There were no takers. His 
shirt was fabricated of long staple Sea 
Island cotton grown in Marion County. 
The principal difference, the commis- 
sioner said, was that a shirt of the long 
staple cotton was about sixty-five cents 
cheaper than one of silk. 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
CANADA CONVENTION 


TuE eighth biennial convention of the 
Luther League of Canada was held 
September 1 and 2, at St. John’s 
Church, Elmwood, Ontario. Represen- 
tatives from thirty-five Ontario or- 
ganizations were present. 

The convention opened Sunday after- 
noon, with the Rev. F. L. Howald, pas- 
tor of St. John’s, Elmwood, welcoming 
the Leaguers. After the registration 
there was a hymn and music apprecia- 
tion period in charge of the Rev. U. 
Leupold, assistant pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Kitchener. 

The evening service was conducted 
by the Rev. F. L. Howald, the Rev. Karl 
Knauff, General Secretary of the Lu- 
ther League of Canada, and the Rev. 
William J. Ducker, Philadelphia, Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Luther League 
of America. Mr. Ducker was also the 
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guest speaker, and based his sermon on 
the theme, “Advancing with Christ.” 
Official greetings were extended, and a 
letter was read from Dr. J. Reble, pres- 
ident of the Canada Synod, regretting 
his inability to be present. 

The Life Service flag was dedicated 
by the Rev. Karl Knauff. On the flag 
were twenty-four gold crosses for pas- 
tors who had entered the ministry since 
1926: N. A. Berner, Brantford; A. F. 
Buehlow, Morrisburg; A. J. Datars, 
Sullivan Township; G. F. Durst, Wiar- 
ton and Owen Sound; F. H. Goos, Egg 
Harbor City, N. J.; W. J. Goos, New 
Dundee, Manheim; F. W. Haak, Ayton; 
E. W. Heimrich, Sault Ste. Marie; K. J. 
Knauff, Heidelberg; N. A. Keffer, Hes- 
peler; A: U.. Lotz, OttawaziigeenG 
Lossing, Rose Bay, N. S.; W. A. Meh- 
lenbacher, Hamilton; V. Monk, Mid- 
ville Parish, N. S.; W. C. Nolting, 
Wellesley, Gadshill, North Easthope; 
F. C..Mueller, Montreal; W. Orth, 
Guelph; L. Schaus, Waterloo; G. R. 
Schultz, Phillipsburg, Baden, St. 
Agatha; E. Treusch, Milverton; H. G. 
Twietmeyer, Goldstone Park, Chicago, 
Tll.; J. F. Vorkoper, San Antonio, Tex.; 
C. H. Whittaker, Bridgewater, N. S.; 
and Paul Eidt, Bridgewater, N. S. 

The two blue crosses on the flag sig- 
nified the service of deaconess entered 
into by Mrs. Walter Goos, New Dundee, 
and Sister Edna Monk, Utica, N. Y. 

The Monday morning session opened 
with a short devotional service in 
charge of the Rev. E. J. Fischer of 
Walkerton. 

The following leagues were accepted 
into the Luther League of Canada: 
Sudbury, Brodhagen, Heidelberg; St. 
Mark’s, Kitchener; North Easthope, 
Petawawa, Windsor and Brantford. Mr. 
Ducker spoke on the Luther League’s 
program, stressing the work they are 
attempting to carry on. The organiza- 
tion will now be divided into three age 
groups, namely: Intermediate, Senior, 
and Young People’s. Each group will 
follow the same general program under 
the departments of education, missions, 
and Life Service. The new set-up is 
designed to fit into the whole program 
of the Church, carrying on the work 
begun in The Children of the Church, 
and preparing the young people for 
larger service in the Brotherhood, 
Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
general work of the church. 

At Monday afternoon’s session the 
Rev. Paul Eidt officiated. The following 
officers were elected: President, Ralph 
Buschart, Kitchener; vic e-president, 
Alfred Holst, St. Jacobs; corresponding 
secretary, Elsie Faber, Kitchener; re- 
cording secretary, Verna Rudolph, 
Hamilton; treasurer, Walter Hackborn, 
St. Jacobs. 

The following secretaries were 
elected: General, the Rev. K. J. Knauff, 
Heidelberg; Educational, Keith Cassel- 
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man, Ottawa; Life Service, Florence 
Weicker, Kitchener; Literature, Clifton 
~ Monk, Elmwood; Intermediate, Carl 
_ Bennewitz, Stratford; Representative 
_ for Student Aid, Frieda Signer. 
‘4 The major project of the coming year 
_ will be the entertaining of the twenty- 
_ third biennial convention of the Luther 
~ League of America, July 3-7, 1941. 
A motion of thanks was extended to 
retiring officers, and in particular to 
_ John Lauman, who served as president 
for eight years, and to Helen Van 
Deventer, who served as secretary for 
six years. 
_ The convention closed with a banquet 
at the Elmwood Town Hall. The new 
president, Ralph Buschart, made the 
_ closing speech. Ibessa EICHLER. 


130TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
RINGTOWN, PA. 


Sunpay, August 11, a special service 
_ marked the one hundred thirtieth an- 
_ niversary of the founding of St. John’s 
- Church, Ringtown, Pa., of which the 
Rev. W. Robert Miller is pastor. A 
_ large audience of local members and 
_ visitors from places as far removed as 
_ New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Alabama packed 
the large auditorium for the service of 
reunion of all catechetical classes. With 
one or two exceptions every class from 
1940 back to 1870 was represented, a 
seventy-year span. Mrs. Theodore 
Breisch, representing the class of 1870, 
_ was the oldest member present and was 
signally recognized. 

The service began with a concert of 
festival music by the Young People’s 
‘Choir. The sermon preached by the 
pastor illustrated the theme of the 

' service: “One Hundred Thirty Years of 
_ Service.” Pastor Miller traced the his- 
tory of the church from its beginning 
as a log church-and-school in 1810 
through the erection of “The Old White 
Church” (still standing a mile outside 
of Ringtown) in 1842, and the building 
of a larger frame house of worship in 
_ Ringtown itself in 1883. Through the 
long procession of years the sturdy 
pioneer faith of the founders was main- 
| tained by their descendants. A monu- 
ment to that faith is the beautiful brick 
and stone plant erected in 1927, which 
with its furnishings is valued at 
$126,000. A spacious and churchly au- 
ditorium, Moeller organ, educational 
plant with separate class rooms, base- 
ment with completely equipped stage, 
dressing rooms, athletic facilities, and 
modern kitchen make the comprehen- 
sive congregational program possible. 

Contributing to the spiritual life of 

the congregation are its active organiza- 
tions: Children of the Church, Luther 
Leagues, eel, Men’s Club, 
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Elvira Strunk Society (formerly the 
Young Women’s Missionary Society), 
the Young People’s Choir, and the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

After the service the congregation 
and visitors inspected the “Pioneer 
Room” on the basement stage, fur- 
nished with many handmade pieces 
dating from the early 1800’s, and fur- 
niture which played a part in the early 
history of the congregation and the 
Valley. Chairs made in 1814 and 1818, 
a spinning wheel and chair made from 
two spinning wheels, a handmade 
cradle, linen woven from handspun 
thread made from flax locally grown, 
a catechism used in 1812, a hymnal and 
prayer book used in the log church in 
1818: these were of primary interest. 
This “room” and the other displays of 
smaller antiques were gathered by 
members of the Men’s Bible Class. 

After 130 years of service in the com- 
munity, St. John’s continues its min- 
istry unabated. It is a growing church, 
which in the present pastorate of less 
than four years has increased its com- 
muning membership by more than 120 
persons. It now numbers 865 baptized 
members, 526 confirmed, and 513 con- 
tributing members. 


TOTALITARIANISM 
(Continued from page 21) 


In the totalitarian nation human life 
is cheap. Democracy protects human 
life for humanity’s sake. 


The Christian’s Problem 


In the light of Christian teaching it 
will not be hard to see on which side 
the Christian should lend his influence. 
Essentially, Christianity it not inter- 
ested in forms of government, but it has 
a right to seek the kind of government 
that will be most. favorable for its 
growth. Some of the principles of 
totalitarianism cannot be reconciled 
with Christianity, for instance, racial 
discrimination, regulation of religion by 
the state, and the taking of human lives 
because of differing convictions. Let the 
League discuss these problems more 
fully. Can Christianity live under 
totalitarianism? If it must live under 
this kind of state, what adjustments 
can it make? What shall the Christian 
do about the faults of democracy? 

* * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 20. 
Next topic, “What Can the Church Do 
About Delinquency?” 
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95TH ANNIVERSARY 


SEPTEMBER 22 Christ Church, Sharon, 
Wis., observed its ninety-fifth anniver- 
sary. At the morning service a pageant 
of the organization of the church was 
given and the pastor, the Rev. Lebbeus 
Wood, preached a brief sermon. In the 
afternoon Bethel Lutheran Choir of 
Chicago sang at a special musical serv- 
ice. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. B. Shefveland. The celebration 
continued the following Sunday with 
the administration of the Communion 
and a Homecoming Service. 

The beginning of Lutheranism in this 
section dates back to the first settle- 
ment of this community, when a small 
group of devoted Christians from Scho- 
harie County, New York, brought with 
them the name of their former home 
town, Sharon, and bestowed it upon 
this township. For a number of years 
these pioneers had no formal religious 
organization, but met together in homes 
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for study of the Scriptures, meditation, 
and prayer. September 17, 1845, a con- 
gregation was organized with nineteen 
charter members. With much sacrifice 
they erected a place of worship one and 
a half miles east of the village. The 
building was moved to its present site 
in Sharon in 1859, and the present 
church was erected in 1915. 

Today the congregation has a beau- 
tiful church in which to worship and 
stands as a monument to the fidelity 
and loyalty of those who have stood by 
it through the years. Many times dur- 
ing the past ninety-five years the con- 
gregation has faced difficulties that 
threatened its very existence, but in 
every case faithful members have car- 
ried it through the crisis. 


WHAT DID LUTHER THINK? 
(Continued from page 15) 


Spiritual government is exclusively a 
matter of the church, of which Christ 
is the only real head. The principle and 
the method of the church is not law 
and its enforcement, but love and per- 
suasion. Here there is perfect liberty: 
a Christian is lord of all things and is 
subject to nobody. And here, there is 
at the same time social service of the 
finest type: a Christian is servant of all 
things and subject to everybody (XII, 
21). That is, as everybody will admit, 
an ideal expression of democracy. 

In matters of the church the state 
has nothing to say, unless the church 
should become corrupt. What should 
it say? The church exists for the bene- 
fit of souls. The state has no jurisdic- 
tion over souls. And if it is wise, it 
does not want any. In “Von weltlicher 
Obrigkeit, wieweit man ihr Cehorsam 
schuldig sei” (Concerning Secular Gov- 
ernment, How Far One Owes Obedience 
To It) Luther says: “ We are not bap- 
tized in kings, princes or the majority 
of the people, but in Christ and God 
Himself; nor are we called kings, 
princes or the majority of the people— 
we are called Christians. Nobody shall 
or can control the soul except he who 
can show it the way to heaven. But 
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no one can do that save God Himself 
(XI, 263). He quotes many passages 
from the Bible, among them that in 
which Christ says: “Fear not them that 
kill the body, but cannot kill the soul, 
but fear Him who can destroy both 
body and soul in hell” (Matthew 10 :28). 

Luther granted to the state the right 
to rule over secular things, expecting 
for it the punishment of evil-doers and 
the protection -of those who behave 
well. As a Christian he felt free from 
the state, and at the same time and for 
the same reason he felt obligated to it, 
even to the point of following it into 
war, if this should be necessary for 
actual defense. 

At that time there was not yet any 
conscription. History knows nothing 
of drafting men into military service 
until 1793, when the French National 
Convention in Parish established it by 
law for the entire French nation. 
Luther reasoned, if all wars were alto- 
gether wrong, then it would be wrong 
to be a soldier. Since John the Bap- 
tist, Christ, and the apostles did not 
forbid soldiers who had become Chris- 
tians to continue in their calling, these 
soldiers must have been considered 
needed for the government as its back- 
ground and backbone. And their goy- 
ernment was a pagan government at 
that. Who could quell a bloody revo- 
lution? Jewish revolts alone were 
numerous. Who could protect with 
telling effect against foreign foes? 


The Supreme Sacrifice 

If a government, trying to preserve 
peace and to prevent war, being tactful 
and discreet, is nevertheless drawn 
into war, or if a war falls upon it and 
its people all of a sudden, what else 
can a Christian do but assist it, if need 
be, with the supreme sacrifice? Per- 
sonally, a Christian ought to suffer in- 
justices gladly (XI, 254), but not so 
in the case of invasion. With regard to 
even such a truly defensive war Luther 
says: “When I look at war how ... it 
causes such misery, it seems to be un- 
Christian, indeed. . . . Yet when I con- 
sider how it protects those that fear 
God, how it safeguards wife and child, 
home and property, preserving thereby 
that which is one’s own, maintaining 


honor and re-establishing peace, it be-’ 


comes evident how precious and divine 
such work is. . .. For, if the sword 
would not protect and secure peace, 
everything in the world would have 
to perish through strife. For that 
reason .war is but a small and short 
period of struggle against a continual 
violation of peace, a small misfortune 
warding off a much greater calamity 
(XTX, 626). Note, he calls such a war 
“precious” and “divine.” Is that not 
outrageous? Not if one is aware that 
it re-establishes peace. Peace is pre- 
cious and divine. But he does not call 
it “Christian.” Here he hesitates. At 
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other places he does not hesitate. There 
he calls such a war Christian, but only 
in the sense of upholding God’s cre- 
ation, not in the sense of Christ’s re- 
demption. He sees that clearly and he 
says so, because he does not like to 
mix things which have no bond of 
identity. Of course, he saw that there 
is none whatsoever at any time be- 
tween Christianity and war. Hence, he 
says: “If men are called by secular 
government to go to war, they are ex- 
pected and obligated to fight for obedi- 
ence, not as Christians, but as mem- 
bers and loyal citizens, with their 
bodies and with secular goods” (XIX, 
629). 
Obedience to God 


But suppose a government has no 
clear case? It may err. Senator Pitt- 
man admitted that our participation in 
the World War was a mistake. Or a 
government may plan war. Luther 
says: “If you are sure it is wrong, then 
you must obey God more than men 
(Acts 5 :29) and not participate in the 
war at all, for you are unable to have 
a good conscience before God” (XIX, 
656). As he formerly urged obedience, 
so he urges now disobedience, no matter 

whether supported by others or not. 
"What did Luther think about war? 
1. War for Christianity is radically 
wrong. 2. Even a defensive war is an 
evil. 3. No Christian can fight in a war 
as a Christian. 4. Only in “real” de- 
fense he was not opposed to taking 
part in war, but only in the capacity 
of a citizen, with no merit for the life 
to come. 

That Christianity as a war aim is 
wrong is clear from three facts: 1. It 
is against the command of Christ. 2. It 
hurts the church. 3. Civilization is 
nowhere Christian. If it were, it would 
not want to be helped by war. 


CONFERENCES 


The third annual convention of the Alleghany 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held in Rockwood Lutheran Church, 
the Rey. H. G. Hohman pastor, October 28 and 
29. Opening session, 2.30 P. M., October 28. 

J. S. Shannon, Sec. 


The fall conference of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod will be held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Paducah, Ky., the Rev. Howard Wess- 
ling pastor, November 12 and 13. Opening ses- 
sion, 7.45 P. M., November 12, with the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion. 

Day B. Werts, Sec. 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of the Northwest 
will convene at First Lutheran Church in Can- 
non Falls, Minn., the Rev. Harlon M. Miller 
-pastor, October 22 and 23. The convention will 
open with The Service at 3.30 P. M., October 
22. Tuesday evening a great meeting open to 
the public will be held, with L. W. Boe, LL.D., 
president of St. Olaf College, preaching on the 
theme, “The Lutheran World Situation Today.” 
Conference will close Wednesday evening. Pas- 
tors and delegates desiring entertainment must 
notify the pastor loci by October 15. 

| A. H. G. Gjevre, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will hold its fall convention Monday, 
October 28, at Christ Church, Millvale, Pa., the 
Rev. C. B. Daniels pastor. Matins at 9.00 A. M. 
and Holy Communion at 4.30 P. M. Churci: 
Councilmen’s Conference, 8.00 P. M. 

eeoree E. Little, Sec. 


That This fay 
be Done 


Si 

he work of carrying forward 
the distribution of the Holy Bible 
is a project which calls for inten- 
sive effort on the part of all Chris- 
tian people. Organized effort is 
needed today more than ever be- 
fore. Read carefully the following 
3 reasons why the Churches 
should actively support the 
American Bible Society. 


1. The knowledge that the Bible 
alone contains the positive answer 


to the world’s despair places upon 
the Churches. of America the ur- 
gency to provide the means THAT 
THIS MAY BE DONE. 


2. The American Bible Society is 
the only agency of the Churches 
supplying the Scriptures on a na- 
tional, world-wide scale, THAT 
THIS MAY BE DONE. 


3. Now—with the British and For- 
eign Bible Society hindered by the 
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stress of war-time conditions—the 
American Bible Society needs the 
increasing support of the Churches 
of America, THAT THIS MAY BE 
DONE. 


YOUR CHURCH CAN GUARANTEE 
THAT THIS WILL BE DONE 


By observing the .25% ratio of the 
benevolence budget suggested by 


the Convention. In 1939 the United 


Lutheran Church gave $3,096, i.e. 
83 cents per church. 


For further details and plans for 
cooperation write The Secretaries. 


American Bible Society ¢ Bible House, New York, N.Y. 


The Erie Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will hold it fall convention Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 23, in Grace Church, Farrell, Pa., the Rev. 
John A. Frischkorn pastor. The morning ses- 
sion will begin at 9.30 A. M., and the afternoon 
session at 1.30 P. M. The Erie Conference 
Brotherhood will hold its convention in the 
evening. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


The West Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will meet in Christ Church, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
the Rev. J. R. Booth pastor, Tuesday, October 
22. Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 
E. B. Burgess, D.D., first president of the 
merged Pittsburgh Synod, will deliver the eve- 
ning address. Representatives of synod and 
institutions will be heard at 11.20 A. M. 

George J. Baisler, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Roanoke Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Virginia will be held 
Tuesday, October 22, at St. Mark’s Church, 
Prices Fork, Va., the Rev. Martin Luther Shaner 
pastor. The convention will open at 9.45 A. M. 
The Communion Service will immediately fol- 
low the opening session. 

Virgil A. Cameron, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-sixth annual convention_of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held October 30-Novem- 
ber 1 in the Church of the Resurrection, 
Augusta, Ga., W. A. Reiser, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing service with Holy Communion, Wednesday, 
8.00 P. M. Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Rec. Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held October 22-24 in St. Mark’s 
Church, Uniondale, Ind., the Rev. H._ L. 
Walmsley pastor. Mrs. G. E. Mullendore, Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will be held in Grace Church, 
Louisville, Ky., the Rev. J. Howard Laughner 
pastor. ' The Young Women’s Conference will 
be held October 19 and 20, followed by the 
Women’s Missionary Society on October 20-22. 

Mrs. Lawrence F. Speckman, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 


Synod of North Carolina will be held October 
29-31 in Haven Church, Salisbury, N. C., the 
Rev. C. A. Phillips pastor. 

Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, Sec. 


The sixtieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Alleghany 
Conference, Central Pennsylvania Synod, will 
be held October 23 and 24 in Trinity Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., the Rev. Roy J. Meyer pastor. 

Mrs. George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held October 23 and 24 at Christ Church, 
13th and Thompson Sts, Harrisburg, Pa., J. E. 
Rudisill, D.D., pastor. Carrie L. Fehr, Sec. 


The first annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the West Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will meet in St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, Pa., 
the Rev. Paul L. Foulk pastor, October 22 and 
23. The first session at 10.00 A. M., Tuesday, 
will open with the administration of the Holy 
Communion. C. Maude Neal, Rec. Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will hold 
their fall convention Tuesday, October 22, at 
St. Peter’s Church, Spaulding and LeMoyne 
Sts., Chicago, the Rev. Freeman Kunz pastor. 

The convention will open promptly at 1.00 
P. M. with recess at 3.00 P. M., dinner at 609 
P. M., and evening session at 7.00 P. M. Miss 
Myrtle Wilke, missionary from South America, 
will be the main speaker. 

Frieda Johnson, Rec. Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will be held October 23-25 in Reforma- 
tion Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. C. F. 
Stickles pastor. Mrs. J. C. Showalter, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, November 7, in Hol: 
Trinity Church, Ephrata, Pa., the Rev. Paul J. 
Henry pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. The speakers: Ralph 
H. Long, D.D., Lutheran World Convention, 
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New York, N. Y.; Miss Myrtle Wilke, mission- 
ary to South America; and a migrant worker. 
Mrs. John R. McClellan, Rec, Sec. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of th» 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 16, in Grace 
Church, Shamokin, Pa., the Rev. M. M. Enders 
pastor. Elda A. Maher, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Norristown 
Conference will convene at 9.45 A. M., Thurs- 
day, October 31 in St. Michael’s Church, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Dr. Betty Nilsson of India and C. 
Franklin Koch, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions, will address the 
meeting. Mary B. Logan. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, October 31, in St. Paul, 
Church, Orwigsburg, Pa., the Rev. C. Elwood 
Huegel pastor. Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 30, in Trini*~ 
Church, West Hazleton, the Rev. J. J. Neu- 
doerffer pastor. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Central 
Conference of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Synod of Néw York will be held 
Wednesday, October 23, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Utica, N. Y., the Rev. Paul E. Arnold pastor. 
All reservations to be made to Mrs. Paul Arnold, 
1104 Brinckerhoff Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Lillian B. Thauer, Sec. 


The convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the New Jersey Conference of the 
United Synod of New York will be held at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Weehawken, 


N. J., the Rev. Charles K. Fegley pastor, 
Wednesday, October 30. Mrs. M. F Walz, Sec. 
The twelfth annual convention of _ the 


Women’s Missionary Society of the New York 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will meet Friday, October 25, in St John’s 
Church, 1343 Fulton Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., the 
Rev. H. C. Freimuth pastor. Sessions will begin 
at 10.00 A. M. Mary MacDonald, Sec 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Central Confer- 
ence, Synod of Ohio, will be held Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 23 and 24, in First Lu- 
theran Church, Crestline, Ohio, the Rev. Simon 
A. Metzger pastor. Opening service at 1.36 
P. M., October 23. 

Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Rec. Sec. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The fall meeting of the Women’s Auziliary 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia will be held at 2.00 P. M., Friday, Octo- 
ber 18, in the Seminary Chapel. After the 
meeting, a social hour will follow in Graduate 
Hall. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
women of the church. 

Thelma S. Ruff, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Henry Michael Bower 


pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Lafayette Hill, 
Pa., was stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage 
shortly after three o’clock on the afternoon of 
September 8, 1940, and immediately lapsed in 
unconsciousness. He failed to respond to me7- 
ical treatment, and entered the Church Tri- 
umphant after an illness of only seven hours. 
This capable pastor conducted the morning 
service in his church September 8, and preached 
an inspiring sermon on ‘‘The Reality of God.” 
The sermon, and concluding prayer for peace, 
conformed to the President’s request for th 
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Sunday’s observance as a special day of prayer 
for peace. He returned to the parsonage for 
dinner and was apparently in the best of health. 

Henry M. Bower was born at Montoursville, 
Pa., February 15, 1886. He was graduated from 
the Hughesville High School, and attended 
Lycoming County Normal School. He was 
graduated from Gettysburg College with the 
A.B. degree in 1908, and then studied for one 
year in Gettysburg Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, after which he spent two years in the 
Theological Department of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity at Selinsgrove, Pa., graduating in 1911. 

Mr. Bower was married September 1, 1909, 
to Miss Mary Julia Wolf of Mt. Wolf, Pa. He 
is survived by his widow and two sons, Henry 
Lloyd, a graduate of Gettysburg College, at 
home; and Richard Michael, a graduate of 
pies State College, living in Washington, 


Pastor Bower served the following charges: 
Fort Washington, Pa., 1911-1912, and Highspire, 
Pa., 1912-1913. He was then called to serve the 
Lutheran Church in a larger capacity as sec- 
retary of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
from 1913 to 1917, with offices in York, Pa. He 
served the Pine Grove (St. John’s) Pastoral 
Charge 1917 to 1919; St. Peter’s, Easton, Pa., 
1919-1921; Augsburg and Messiah, York, Pa., 
1921-1926. His last and longest pastorate was 
at Lafayette Hill, Pa., where he labored for 
fourteen years. 

Mr. Bower was a fine speaker and a success- 
ful and consecrated pastor. He was a splenai’ 
advocate of the principles of our Lord, and his 
inspiring leadership directed many young peo- 
ple and adults into the way of salvation and 
service. = 

The-funeral service was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Lafayette Hill, September 12. The 
service was conducted by Joseph D. Krout, 
D.D., secretary of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, assisted by the Rev. G. E. McCarney of 
Conshohocken, Pa. The sermon was preached 
by William C. Ney, D.D., of Brookline, Pa. The 
funeral cortege proceeded to Mt. Wolf, where 
further services were held under the direction 
of Paul M. Kinports, D.D., executive secretary 
of the Luther League of America. Interment 
took place in the Greenmount Cemetery, York, 
Pennsylvania. G. E. McCarney. 


The Rev. Ladislaus Ruzsa 


passed away September 16 at Springfield, Ohio, 
after an illness of more than four years. 

He was born January 22, 1894, at Nyiregyhaza, 
Szaboles County, Hungary. His father, Endre, 
was a Lutheran parochial teacher. Mr. Ruzsa 
attended the Lutheran Gymnasium at Nyiregy- 
haza and later the Lutheran Teacher Training 
College at Eperjes, Hungary. He came to Amer- 
iea as a parochial teacher and served in this 
capacity with the First Hungarian Church at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and with St. John’s Wendish 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa. He entered the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Theological Seminary of May- 
wood, Ill., was graduated in 1922, and was or- 
dained by the Pittsburgh Synod June 22, 192? 

His first charge was the Akron Hungarian 
Church, which he organized and served for a 
year. In 1923 he became the pastor of the First 
Hungarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he served faithfully until October 1934, when, 
because of his illness, he retired from the active 
ministry. Surviving him are his widow, Aranka 
Uto, and three children, Aranka, Ladislaus and 
Frank. Surviving also are the Rev. Stenb 
Ruzsa of Oberlin, Ohio, retired; the Rev. 
Eugene Ruzsa of Toronto, Canada: William 
Ruzsa of Hungary; Julia, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Frank Uilaki of Toledo, Ohio; and Eliza- 
beth, the wife of the Rev. Eugene Gyurik of 
Hungary, all brothers and sisters. 

The funeral service was held in Snringfield. 
Ohio, September 19, in charge ef the Rev. Carl 
Sheanor. Burial took place in Ferncliff Cemetery 
at Springfield, Ohio. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Sister Edith M. Stagg 


Whereas God has called from our midst 
Sister Edith M. Stagg, who has faithfully 
served our congregation as parish deaconess for 
nearly thirty-three years, we place the follow- 
ing record in our minutes. 

Our congregation was inexpressibly shocked 
Sunday morning, September 1, when our pas- 
tor, Dr. Franklin K. Fretz, announced the death 
of Sister Edith. We desire to show our sincere 
love and esteem for her earnest labors on be- 
half of our congregation. She served St. John’s 
in the office of parish deaconess for nearly a 
third of a century. We hereby express our 
appreciation of her labors of love in our parish. 

As teacher of a dailv kindergarten she fash- 
ioned the lives of hundreds, and her works ¢” 
charity and mercy are testified to by a host of 
others who were the objects of her care. We 
extend our svmpathy to members of her family 
and to the Sisters and members of the Mary J. 
Drexel Motherhouse and Home for Deaconesses, 
whose interest she always had in mind. and 
devoutly commend all to Him Who doeth all 
things well to those who love Him. 

Deaconess CommMirrer oF St. JoHN’s 
CuurcH Councit, Easton, Pa. 
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—TO inform us as to what is new concerning the 
Church as a whole. 


—Through its wide scope TO bind us together— 
the little white church on the hill, the big, awesome, 
stone church in the crowded city — into a truly 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


—TO give us inspiration so that we may be alert 
and active members of our church, well informed 
workers and thinkers for Christ. 

—TO supply us with ideals for Christlike living, to 
keep before us the facts that we are LUTHERANS, 
and above all, CHRISTIANS. 


WE ADVISE 


A Canvass of all Congregations 


October is Church Paper Month. During this 


time we hope to accomplish OUR GOAL. It is up 
to YOU—pastors and laymen—to make our dream 
a reality. 


Now is the time to get subscribers. Don’t wait 
THE LU- 


Believe that a reading church is an alert church. 


Sell yourself on THE LUTHERAN and then sell 
others. 


Write for literature and directions as to how to 


accomplish our goal. 


_ ® Send all subscriptions to the Circulation De- 


partment of THE LUTHERAN. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STS., PHILADELPHIA 
Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 


EDITOR 
MELHORN 
SAYS: 


“In the critical days into which 
we are entering, our church will 


have its share of “unusual” as well _ 


as usual calls upon it for service. 
To answer them, and we must do 
so, will require information, co- 
operation and economy of effort. 
Overlapping is waste. 

“THE LUTHERAN in weekly 
visits can keep plans and activities 
in orderly progress. It should be 
read by every family.” 


x oe 
We Want Subscribers. 
OUR GOAL: 


5 per cent of the confirmed mem- 
bers of every church in the U. L. 
C. A. subscribers to The Lutheran. 


OUR STANDARD: 

Ideals, inspiration and insight. A 
testimony to Christ on your living 
room table. 


OUR PRICE: 

4 cents a copy in quantities to 
one address; $2.00 a copy a year. 
LESS THAN HALF THE PRICE 
OF YOUR SUNDAY NEWS- 
PAPER. 


Generous commissions to 
canvassers. 
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In the Spirit of the Christ the Church goes out into the 
highways and hedges ministering to all who are in need 


